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PREFACE. 


HAVE  perfwaded  my- 
felf,  that  I  fhould  perform 
a  work,  neither  entirely  void 
of  ule,  nor  foreign  to  the 
duties  of  my  profeffion ;  if 
I  made  the  public  partakers 
of  the  principal  helps  againft 
moft  difeafes,  which  I  had 
either  learned  by  long  expe¬ 
rience,  or  deduced  from  ra¬ 
tional  principles.  But  my 
purpofe  is  to  lay  down  pre¬ 
cepts  of  the  art,  and  methods 
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of  cure,  rather  than  defini* 
tions  or  defcriptions  of  dif- 
eafes ;  and  to  propole  medi¬ 
cines  confirmed  by  practice, 
not  mere  conje&ures.  And 
as  it  is  not  my  intention  to 
write  a  complete  fyftem  of 
medicine,  I  ftiall  not  ftri&lv 
confine  myfelf  to  the  ufual 
order  obferved  in  medical  trea¬ 
ties  :  for  at  my  leifure  hours 
I  have  perufed  my  loole  pa¬ 
pers,  and  from  them  have 
extracted  fuch  things,  as  I 
thought  might  prove  ufeful 
hereafter  \  at  the  lame  time 
calling  in  my  memory  to  my 
affiftance  for  whatfoever  I  had 
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prejudicial,  in  each  particular 
diftemper.  For  Jush  was 
the  rife  of  medicine ,  by  the 
recovery  of  fome  patients ,  and 
the  lofs  of  others ,  gradually 
diflinguijhing  pernicious  from 
falutary  things  (i).  Where» 
fore  I  (hall  not  enquire  into 
the  very  conftitution  (if  the 
expreffion  may  be  allowed} 
of  the  medical  art  5  nor  en¬ 
ter  into  the  difpute,  how  far 
it  is  either  rational  or  empi-* 
rical :  on  which  topics  I  refer 
my  readers  to  Celfus ,  who 
has  ftated  the  arguments  of 

(1)  Sic  medicinam  ortam ,  fubinde  alit 
orum  falute,  aliorum  interitu ,  pernicioja 
difcernentem  a  Jalutaiibus,  Celfu.s  in 
Prajqt. 


phyficians  for  thejr  refpediive 
with  great  candor,  and 
films  up  the  whole  by  deli¬ 
vering  his  own  opinion  with 
equal  judgment  and  perlpi- 
cuity  (i).  Nor  is  this  little 
work,  which  has  been  often 
interrupted  by,  and  partly 
compofed  a  mid  ft,  the  hurry 
of  bufinefs,  thrown  out  as  a 
bait  to  catch  fame.  For  it 
has  long  fince  been  obferved 
by  the  great  parent  of  medi¬ 
cine,  that  our  art  has  ac¬ 
quired  more  blame  than  ho¬ 
nor  ( 2).  And  indeed  it  is 

(1)  Ibidem. 

(2)  ’fEyuye  Hoksco  irXefom  fABfjefyifJLpifUv,  $ 
Ttpyjv  xeK\y]()U(r9'(zt  ryv  te^vTjv.  Hippocrates 
in  epiji .  ad  Democritum. 
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the  general  temper  of  man¬ 
kind,  to  be  exceffively  pro- 
fufe  of  their  reproofs,  of  their 
commendations  extremely 
parcimonious.  But  this  com¬ 
plaint  made  in  behalf  of  me¬ 
dicine  will  probably  appear 
flight,  if  compared  with  the 
following,  which  he  makes 
in  another  place  :  'That  the 
phyfician  has  dreadful  objedls 
before  his  eyes ,  very  df agree¬ 
able  fubjeBs  in  his  hands , 
and  takes  great  uneafmefs  to 
himfelf  from  the  calamities 
of  others  (i).  Now  what 
can  be  more  humane,  or 

i 

(i)  'O  vh  yxp  iTjTfog  opsei  roc  Stivx,  SiTydr 

Vtl  TS  OtTjSeuVi  XXL  S7T  xWOTpWtTL  ^VfJLQopYgTW 

xufTriTcu  Aw?.  Lib.  de  Jiatibus . 
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more  worthy  even  of  a  chri- 
ftian,  than  to  declare,  that 
he  feels  the  calamities  of 
others  as  fenlibly,  as  if  they 
were  his  own. 

However,  the  very  na¬ 
ture  of  my  defign  compelled 
me  to  take  notice  of  the  er¬ 
rors  of  ether  phyficians ;  but 
^  have  been  very  careful 
throughout  the  work  to  do  it 
with  the  lame  equity,  with 
which  I  would  delire  to  have 
my  own  faults  corrected; 
Our  art  is  frequently  obliged 
to  rely  on  conje&ures  ;  nor 
is  it  to  be  expeCted  that  any 
one  perfen  will  conftantly  hit 

the 
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the  mark.  And  therefore  I 
have  not  been  afhamed  to 
acknowlege,  and  put  my 
readers  in  mind  of,  fome  er« 
rors,  which  I  have  com¬ 
mitted  either  through  igno¬ 
rance,  or  want  of  due  atten¬ 
tion.  For,  as  Celfus  lays,  a 
plain  confeffion  of  a  real  er~ 
ror  is  commendable ,  and  more 
efpecially  in  that  perform* 
ance,  which  is  pubhjhed  for 
the  benefit  of  pofterity  (i). 
The  reader  will  eafily  per¬ 
ceive,  that  I  have  endea¬ 
vored  not  only  to  exprels 
the  fenfe  of  Celfus ,  but  to  em- 

(i)  Lib.  ym.  cap.  4. 
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ploy  his  very  words  .and 
phrales,  or  dole  imitations  of 
them  at  leaft,  whenever  the 
fubje£f  would  allow  it ;  and 
I  heartily  wifh  I  could  have 
done  it  more  frequently.  For 
what  author  could  I  choofe 
to  follow  rather  than  him, 
who  fele&ed  the  beft  things 
out  of  the  writings  of  the 
Greek  phyficians  and  fur- 
geons,  and  rendered  the 
whole  into  moft  pure  and  ele¬ 
gant  Latin ? 

1  '  X 

\  To  conclude,  the  reader 
is  defired  to  take  notice,  that 
fey  the  compofitions  of  medi¬ 
cines. 
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cines,  which  I  make  life  of 
in  this  treatife,  I  mean  thofe 
of  the  late  edition  of  the 
London  Difpenfatory  (iX  un- 
lefs  otherwife  fignified. 

(0  Pharmacopoeia  Collegii  regalis  medi< » 
corum  Londinenfis .  Load.  1746.  4°.  And 
the  tranflator  of  this  work  has  take»  the 
Englijh  names  of  the  abovemen  tioned  com» 
pofitions  from  Dr.  Pemberton7 s  tranfla» 
tion  of  the  faid  Pharmacopoeia .  Lond. 
1746.  8«a 
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MEDICAL  PRECEPTS 


AND 

CAUTION  S. 

*  '  . 

INTRODUCTION. 

Of  the  human  body, 

BEFORE  I  begin  to  treat  of 
the  difeafes  of  the  human 
body,  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
give  the  reader  a  fuccinft  idea  of 
its  nature  in  a  Hate  of  health. 

Wherefore,  in  order  to  form 
a  juft  notion  , of  the  body  of  man, 
it  ought  to  be  confidered  as  a  hy¬ 
draulic  machine  contrived  with 
the  mofl  exquifite  art,  in  which 
there  are  numberlefs  tubes  proper- 

B '  ly 
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ly  adjufted  and  difpofed  for  the 
conveyance  of  fluids  of  different 
kinds.  Of  thefe  the  principal  is 
the  blood,  from  which  are  derived 
the  feveral  humors  fubfervient  to 
the  various  ufes  and  purpofes  of 
life;  and  in  particular  that  fubtil 
and  remarkably  elaftic  fluid,  gene¬ 
rated  in  the  brain,  and  known  by 
the  name  of  animal  fpirits ,  the 
inftrument  of  fenfe  and  motion : 
which  functions  it  never  could  be 
capable  of  executing,  were  it  not 
contained  in  proper  organs.  For 
this  purpofe  the  almighty  Creator 
has  formed  two  forts  of  fibres,  the 
flefhy  and  the  nervous,  as  recep¬ 
tacles  for  this  active  principle ;  and 
each  fort  of  thefe  is  partly  inter¬ 
woven  in  the  membranes  of  the 
body,  and  partly  collefled  into 
bundles  or  cords,  and  attached  to 
the  limbs,  for  performing  their 
motions  with  the  affiftance  of  the 
bones.  But 
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But  this  wonderful  machine,  in¬ 
capable  of  putting  itfelf  into  mo* 
tion,  was  ftill  in  want  of  a  firft 
mover :  wherefore  the  mind  is  pla¬ 
ced  over  it,  as  a  ruler  and  mode¬ 
rator,  and  is  the  efficient  caufe  of 
all  fenfe  and  motion.  For  whe¬ 
ther  thi$  principle  relides  in  the 
head,  as  in  its  citadel;  or  whether 
it  has  no  fxedplace,  but  is  difberfed 
all  over  the  body ,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  Xenocrates ,  a  difciple 
of  Plato  ( i ) ;  it  commands  within 
ns,  and  direfta  the  whole.  Now, 
our  motions,  as  well  as  our  fenfes, 
are  t  wot  old,  internal  and  external* 
the  internal  have  not  only  the  vital 
parts,  as  the  heart,  lungs,  Itomach 
and  inteftines,  fubject  to  them,  but 
likewife  all  the  nervous,  mem¬ 
branes. 

I  '  / 

(i)  See  Laflqn tilts  T)?  opijicio  Dsi ?  cup,  16® 
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Medical  writers  generally 
make  a  wide  difference  between 
the  motions  of  the  vitals,  and  thofe 
of  the  reft  of  the  parts  •  imagining 
that  the  former,  after  they  are  once 
begun  in  the  firft  formation  of  the 
individual,  neceffariiy  continue  even 
againft  our  will ;  but  that  the  latter 
are  performed  at  the  difcretion  of 
the  mind,  as  circumftances  require. 
But  this  is  a  falfe  notion,  into  which 
they  are  deceived  by  observing,  that 
thefe  natural  a£tions  continue  with¬ 
out  any  fenfible  intermiffion,  even 
when  we  are  little  or  not  at  all  con- 
fcious  of  them,  thro’  the  whole 
courfe  of  life :  whereas,  if  the  thing 
be  narrowly  looked  into,  it  will 
manifeftly  appear,  that  the  reafon 

why  thefe  vital  motions  feem  not 
•/ 

to  be  governed  by  the  mind,  is, 
becaufe  being  inceffantly  aceuf- 
tomed  to  them,  we  perform  them  fo 

'  quick 
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quick  and  without  attention,  that 
we  cannot  eafily  check  and  hinder 
them  from  performing  their  refpec- 
tive  offices.  Something  of  this 
kind  we  experience,  when,  looking 
at  the  fun,  or  any  body  that  ftrikes 
the  eye  too  forcibly,  we  wink 
whether  we  will  or  not :  and  yet  no 
body  doubts,  but  that  thofe  mo¬ 
tions  are  effected  by  the  direction 
of  the  mind.  1  could  bring  feve- 
ral  other  examples  to  confirm  and 
illuftrate  this  fentiment ;  but  to  a- 
void  being  tedious,  I  choofe  to  re¬ 
fer  the  reader  to  a  dilfertation  of 
Dr.  Porterfield ,  who  has  handled 
this  fubjeft  with  great  perfpicuity, 
(i)  as  I  have  faid  in  another 
place  (2), 

(1)  See  Medical  Effays ,  publijhed  at  Edin¬ 
burgh,  Vol.  III.  EJfay  12.  and  VoL  IV.  E 

fay  14. 

(2)  Difc.  on  the  Small  Pox,  page  19. 
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But  this  power  of  the  mind 
is  moft  remarkably  perceptible  in 
thofe  fevers,  which  are  called  pef- 
tilentiaJ.  For  in  thefe  one  may 
obferve,  that  the  mind  hurries  to 
the  abidance  of  the  laboring  frame, 
fights  againfl  the  enemy,  and,  with 
the  aid  of  the  animal  fpirits,  ex¬ 
cites  new  motions  in  the  body  (tho* 
we  may  be  infenfible  of  it)  in  order 
to  expel  the  poifon, which  is  blended 
with  the  humors,  thro’  every  out¬ 
let.  And  hence  very  great  phyfi- 
cians  have  defined  a  difeafe  to  be  a 
ftruggle  of  nature  in  defence  of  the 
health  of  the  individual. 

In  this  manner  it  is,  that  care  is 
taken  of  the  whole  machine,  when 
in  danger.  But  it  is  likewife  ne- 
cefiary  fometimes  to  have  a  regard 
to  fome  particular  part;  nor  does 
the  mind  fail  of  executing  its  office 
in  this  cafe.  Thus  if  a  topical  dis¬ 
order 
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order  has  happened  any  where ;  to 
prevent  the  part  from  being  over¬ 
loaded  and  pained,  nature  has  pro¬ 
vided  a  paffage  for  the  blood  and 
humors  by  the  adjacent  veflels. 
This  is  effe&ed  by  that  admirable 
difpofition  of  the  body,  whereby 
the  blood-vellels  are  interwoven  and 
fpread  throughout  every  part;  fo 
that  the  blood  may  pafs,  not  only 
from  vein  to  vein,  but  alfo  from 
the  fmall  arteries  into  others.  And 
this  mechanifm  is  peculiarly  appa¬ 
rent,  where  obftru&ions  are  moft 
to  be  feared ;  as  in  the  head,  ab¬ 
domen,  and  the  long  windingdu£te 
of  the  organs  of  generation.  , 

Now  fuch  a  conftruction  of  our 
frame  is  the  more  neceflary,  becaufe, 
even  when  a  difeafe  is  not  in  the 
cafe,  the  very  actions  and  cuftoms 
of  the  body  fometimes  require  the 
humors  to  be  conveyed  with  great¬ 
er 
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er  freedom  thro’  fome  paflages 
than  thro’  others.  Hence  the  fame 
blood-veiTels  become  wider  or  nar¬ 
rower  in  different  perfons,  accord¬ 
ing  as  their  manner  of  living  has 
occafioned  thefe  veffels  to  be  more 
or  lefs  dilated  by  the  perpetual 
motions  of  the  fluids.  Thus  in 
perfons  addicted  to  drinking  the 
arteries  in  the  head,  in  people  gi¬ 
ven  to  venery  thofe  in  the  genitals 
are  bigger  than  in  the  fober  and 
continent. 

And  this  additional  remark  may 
not  be  improper  here,  that  it  is  al- 
mofl  impofllble,  but  that  the  very, 
make  of  the  animal  parts,  tho’  ex¬ 
tremely  convenient  for  the  purpo- 
fes  of  life,  mu  ft  be  attended  with 
fome  inconveniences  in  particular 
cafes*  as  in  the  fabric  of  the  uni- 
verfe  thunder,  ftorms,  inundations, 
plagues,  and  other  fuch  calamities 

necef- 
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neceflarily  happen  fometimes  in 
fome  places.  But  as  the  divine 
Creator  of  the  macrocofm  has  given 
us  natural  means  of  guarding  againffc 
thefe  evils ;  fo  he  has  afforded  pro¬ 
per  a  Alliance  againfl  thofe  which 
affect  our  microcofm. 

G  EOMETRiciANS  have  been 
long  intent  on  contriving  a  machine, 
that  may  be  endued  with  perpe¬ 
tual  motion ;  but  have  constantly 
loft  their  labor.  For  in  handy- 
works  of  this  kind  fome  portion  of 
the  moving  power  is  loft  every  in¬ 
flant,  by  reafon  of  the  friction  of 
the  parts,  whereby  it  requires  to  be 
perpetually  renewed.  Wherefore 
it  is  God  alone  who  can  complete 
fuch  a  machine ;  and  was  pleafed 
that  our  body  fhould  be  a  fabric 
,  t)f  that  fort,  by  difpofing  all  its 
powers  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  they 
fhould  form  a  kind  of  circle,  in 

C  which 

,  * 
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which,  at  the  fame  time  that  they 
perform  their  refpe&ive  functions, 
they  fhould  conftantly  and  mutual¬ 
ly  repair  each  other. 

H  ence  it  manifeftly  appears, 
that  the  animal  machine  is  made, 
not  by  parts,  but  all  together  ;  fee¬ 
ing  it  is  impoflible,  that  a  circle  of 
motions,  fome  of  which  depend  on 
others,  be  compleated,  without  all 
their  inftruments  being  in  their  pro¬ 
per  places.  For  example,  how  can 
the  heart  contract,  to  pufh  the 
blood  forward,  without  the  aflift- 
ance  of  the  animal  fpirits;  or  the 
fpirits  befecreted  without  the  brain? 
And  fo  of  all  the  other  principal 
parts.  Wherefore  the  animaicula , 
which  by  the  help  of  microfcopes 
we  difeover  fwiming  in  the  jemen 
: mafculinum^  are  really  little  men  ; 
which  being  received  into  the  womb, 
are  there  cherifhed  as  in  a  neft,  and 

grow 
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grow  in  due  time  to  a  proper  fize 
for  exclufion.  Therefore  Hippocra¬ 
tes  faid  very  juftly  :  In  the  body 
there  is  no  begining ,  but  all  the 
parts  are  equally  the  begining  and 
end  ( i ). 

T  o  what  has  been  hitherto  faid 
let  me  add,  that  every  animal  ma¬ 
chine  is  of  fuch  a  nature,  that  there 
is  a  fort  of  infinity  in  its  conflituent 
parts ;  by  which  expreffion  I  mean 
that  their  fibres  are  fo  extremely 
fmall,  that  we  cannot  difcover  the 
ultimate  Jlamina ,  even  by  the  af- 
fi  fiance  of  the  bell  microfcopes. 
Had  it  been  otherwife,  aliment 
would  not  be  conveyed  to  every  in¬ 
dividual  part  of  the  body,  nor  could 
the  neceflary  funflions  of  life  be 
performed. 


(i)  E^oi  Sextet  ulv  ouv  iSefila,  dva 

ccXXcc,  ’znavToc  ofJLolbog  d^vj  Ka 
'zsrccvToc,  Texturi  De  Lacis  in  homine ,  initic 
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Wherefore,  upon  the  whole, 
health  confifts  in  regular  motions 
of  the  fluids,  together  with  a  pro¬ 
per  flate  of  the  folids;  and  difeafes 
are  their  aberrations :  which  as  they 
are  numberlefs,  and  one  often  pro¬ 
duces  another,  it  is  next  to  a  mi¬ 
racle,  that  the  animal  body  fhould 
be  able  to  hold  out  to  extreme  old 
age.  And  hence  indeed  plainly  ap¬ 
pears  the  extenfivenefs  of  the  art 
of  medicine,  and  how  much  fupe- 
rior  it  is  to  all  other  arts. 

Now  this  machine,  the  only  one 
that  is  endued  with  perpetual  mo¬ 
tion,  was  formed  by  the  almighty 
Geometrician  to  laft  a  longer  or 
fhorter  fpace  of  time,  according  to 
the  different  genius’s  of  living  crea¬ 
tures.  For  a  body,  fuch  as  ours, 
cannot  poffibly  retain  life  for  ever; 
which  is  not  difficult  to  account  for. 
Becau  fe  the.  membranous  fibres  of 

the 
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the  blood- veflels,  which  were  made 
elaftic,  in  order  to  drive  their  in¬ 
cluded  juices  forward,  become  gra¬ 
dually  harder,  and  at  length  rigid; 
whence  they  are  rendered  incapable 
of  executing  their  offices,  and  the 
fecretions  of  the  feveral  parts  are  di- 
minifhed  by  degrees.  And  that 
the  ufelefs  juices  are  not  fufficiently 
carried  off  by  perfpiration  in  old  age 
fa  bufinefs  very  material  to  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  life)  manifeflly  appears 
from  diiTecfions  of  the  bodies 
of  very  old  people  ;  the  in  fides  of 
their  arteries  being  fome times  found 
offified  here  and  there, whereby  they 
had  almofl  entirely  loft  their  fprin- 
ginefs ;  and  the  orifices  of  the  na¬ 
tural  du£ts  are  often  obferved  to  be 
quite  cartilaginous. 

In  confirmation  of  this  truth  I 
fhall  give  two  remarkable  examples, 
the  firfl  of  which  is  taken  from  our 


own 
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Own  hiftory.  Phomas  Parry  a  0001' 
laboring  man,  was  born  in  a  health¬ 
ful  part  of  Shropfoirey  where  he  vi- 
goroufly  continued  his  daily  labor 
to  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  thirty 
years :  but  afterwards  having  loft  his 
light,  he  was  at  length  brought  to 
London •  and  having  refided  here  for 
fome  time,  in  the  year  mdcxxxv  he 
died  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  two  years  and  nine  months. 
His  body  was  opened  by  the  im¬ 
mortal  Harvey ,  who  found  all  the 
parts  in  a  found  ftate  except  the 
brain,  which  was  extremely  firm 
and  Jolid  to  the  touch  (1).  Thus 
were  the  veflels  in  that  part  grown 
hard  by  age. 

The  other  example  is  recorded 
in  our  P hilofophical  TranfaElions. 

(0  See  the  diffedtion  of  Thomas  Parr ,  at  the 
end  of  Dr,  Betts9 >  book  Deortu  £5?  natura  fan - 
guinis . 

It 
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It  is  an  account  of  a  worker  of  the 
mines  in  Swijferland ,  who  died  in 
mdccxxiii,  aged  one  hundred  and 
nine  years  and  three  months,  fent  to 
the  Royal  Society  by  Dr. yohn  James 
Scheuchzer  of  Zurich ;  who  upon 
direction  found  the  exterior  mem¬ 
brane  of  the  fpleen  befet  with  white 
fpots,  at  firft  light  refembling  va¬ 
riolous  pullules ;  but  they  were  of 
a  cartilaginous  hardnefs,  and  raifed 
fomewhat  above  the  fur  face  of  the 
reft  of  the  membrane :  the  articu¬ 
lations  of  the  ribs  with  the  jlernum 
were  quite  offified  j  the  tendon,  by 
which  the  arteries  are  inferted  into 
the  heart,  was  either  boney,  or 
cartilaginous  at  leaft;  the  femilu- 
nar  valves,  efpecially  of  the  aorta , 
were  plainly  cartilaginous ;  and  the 
dura  mater  was  about  three  times  its 

ufual  thick  nefs,  and  like  leather  ( 1 ). 

"\ 

(1 )  Phil.  y?ranf,  N°  376. 
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But  it  is  time  to  pafs  to  the  de- 
feds  of  this  machine,  which  dif- 
turb  and  deftroy  its  motions. 


I 

CHAP. 

.•  -I 

-  '  M 
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CHAPTER  I. 


Of  fevers. 

SECTION  I 

Of  fevers  in  general. 

yA  CL  fevers,  of  what  hind  foe- 
ver,  are  attended  with  a  pre¬ 
ternatural  heat  of  the  blood  and 
humors ;  and  this  impairs  the  bo¬ 
dily  flrength,  and  the  vital  aaions. 
Wherefore  nature  raifes  all  her. 
powers,  and  engages  the  difeafe, 
as  a  mortal  enemy  :  and  if  fhe  gets 
the  better,  fhe  drives  out  the  caufe 
of  the  diforder  by  fuch  outlets  as 
fhe  is  able.  This  action  is  by  phy- 
ficians  called  the  crifis  of  the  dif- 
eafe.  Now,  what  I  would  have 

D  here 
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here  underftood  by  the  word  na¬ 
ture  y  as  alfo  fome  things  relating 
to  the  different  forts  of  fevers,  I  have 
explained  in  another  place  ( i ),  and 
at  the  fame  time  fhewn,  in  what 
fenfe  phyhcians,  and  particularly 
Sydenham  faid,  that  a  difeafe  is  nor 
thing  elfe  but  a  Jlruggle  of  nature 
endeavoring  by  all  means  to  exter¬ 
minate  the  morbific  matter ,  for  the 
recovery  of  the patient  (a).  Where¬ 
fore  I  will  premife  fome  few  thoughts 
on  the  crifes  or  folutions  of  fevers. 

SECTION  II. 

Of  the  crifes  of  fevers. 

\ 

Whereas  there  is  no  fever  cu¬ 
red  without  fome  confjderable  eva¬ 
cuation,  raifed  either  by  nature  or 
by  art;  the  phyfician  ought  care- 

(1)  See  Bifcourfe  on  the  fmall pox,  chap.  2. 

(2)  Ob  fervat,  medic#  circa  morborum  acuto  ~ 
mm  hiftoriam>  at  the  begining, 

fully 
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tuljy  to  obferve,  which  way  nature 
feems  to  intend  the  expulfion  of 
the  morbid  matter,  and  a  (Tift  her 
by  ail  poffible  means.  Now  this 
expulfion  is  very  frequently  made 
through  feveral  outlets  of  the  body 
at  a  time,  and  an  evacuation  by  one 
outlet  more  or  lefs  checks  that  by 
another :  thus  a  loofenefs  checks 
iweat,  and  viceverfa.  Wherefore  it 
is  the  phyfician’s  bufinefs  to  difcern, 
what  evacuation  is  moil;  likely  to  be 
of  fervice,  and  fo  to  promote  this, 
as  to  give  the  leaft  interruption  pof- 
nble  to  any  other  :  for  any  one 
evacuation  is  not  equally  fuitable  to 
all  perfons,  both  on  account  of  the 
difference  of  conflitutions,  and  of 
difeafes  ‘  altho’  evacuations  through 
every  emunflory  are  fometimes  ne- 
ceffary,  as  we  find  by  experience  in 
malignant  fevers. 

D  2 
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But  of  all  folutions  of  the  difeafe 
the  moft  defirable  is  by  fweat,  next 
to  that  by  {fool  and  urine  ;  the 
tvorft  is  by  a  haemorrhage,  whe¬ 
ther  it  proceed  from  the  nofe,  or 
from  any  other  part :  becaufe  it  in¬ 
dicates,  that  the  blood  is  fo  far  vi¬ 
tiated,  that  no  proper  feparation  of 
the  humor  can  be  made. 

Lastly,  fome  fevers  terminate 
in  abfcefles  formed  in  the  glands, 
which,  if  they  happen  in  the  de¬ 
cline  of  the  difeafe,  and  fuppurate 
kindly,  are  falutary.  Wherefore 
the  fuppuration  is  to  be  forwarded 
by  cataplafms  or  plaflers,  and 
fometimes  by  cupping  on  the  tu¬ 
mor  ;  and  then,  if  the  abfcefs  does 
not  break  fpontaneoufly,  it  ought 
to  be  opened  either  with  the  knife 
or  a  cauflic. 

At  this  time  this  rule  of  prac¬ 
tice  is  generally  right,  not  to  ex- 

hauft 
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hauft  the  patient’s  strength  by  e- 
wacuations  of  any  kind.  And  yet 
in  fome  cafes  there  is  a  neceffity  for 
drawing  a  little  blood;  as  when 
the  humors  are  in  great  commo¬ 
tion,  and  the  heat  exceffive :  for 
this  remedy  prudently  adminifter- 
ed  makes  the  tumor  ripen  kindly, 
becaufe  nature  has  always  a  great 
abhorrence  of  a  turbulent  ftate. 


SECTION  III. 

Of  continual  fevers. 

There  is  no  difeafe,  to  which 
the  ufeful  precept,  Principals  objla^ 
is  more  applicable  than  to  fevers  : 
becaufe  in  the  begining  it  is  ge¬ 
nerally  eafy  to  do  good ;  but  when 
the  diftemper  has  gained  ground, 
the  cure  is  often  attended  with 
difficulty.  For  the  opportunity 
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is  fleeting  (i) ;  and  a  medicine, 
which  early  adminiflered  might 
have  prevented  the  impending  dan¬ 
ger,  frequently  fails,  when  the  bo¬ 
dily  flrength  is  exhaufted  by  the 
violence  of  the  difeafe.  However, 
a  patient,  who  applies  late  for  af- 
fi  fiance,  is  not  to  be  abandoned  to 
his  fate  •  fince  it  is  certain,  that 
thofe  difeafes,  which  in  old  times 
were  afcribed  to  the  divine  wrath, 
(z)  are  frequently  cured  by  natural 
means,  even  when  they  appear  molt 
defperate.  Wherefore  the  phyfi- 
cian  ought  to  lay  it  down  as  an  ab- 
folute  rule,  never  to  be  wanting 
to  his  duty. 

And  firfl,  as  blood-letting  is  a 
mofl  excellent  remedy  in  the  be¬ 
gging  of  all  fevers;  if  it  has 

(0  'O  Kougog  o^ug.  Hippocr.  Aphor.  ia 

8 eft.  i . 

(2)  See  Celfus  in  his  Preface9 
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happened  to  be  negle&ed  for  fome 
days,  let  us  confider,  whether  it  is 
{till  proper  to  be  ordered. 

I  n  cafe  of  intolerable  pain  in  any 
part  of  the  body,  of  difficulty  of 
breathing,  or  a  delirium ,  blood  is 
to  be  taken  away,  according  to  the 
patient’s  flrength ;  with  the  lan¬ 
cet,  if  he  is  able  to  bear  it  ;  if  too 
weak,  by  cupping;  but  if  excef- 
fively  fo,  by  leeches.  And  if  this 
may  be  done,  when  the  difeafe  is 
got  to  the  highth ;  it  ought  for 
ftronger  reafons  to  take  place  in 
the  begining.  And  let  me  obferve 
by  the  bye,  that  leeches  are  often 
of  vaft  fervice  in  a  delirium.  I 
have  alfo  fometimes  found  by  ex¬ 
perience,  that  pieces  of  lamb’s 
lungs,  applied  warm  to  the  head, 
have  carried  off  the  phrenzy,  by 
the  exfudation  of  the  noxious  or 
fuperfluous  humor. 


But 
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But  in  order  to  a  clearer  com- 
prehenfion  of  what  I  have  to  offer 
on  this  diftemper,  I  will  enume¬ 
rate  and  briefly  explain  its  prin¬ 
cipal  kinds ;  leaving  the  reader 
at  liberty  to  confult  the  medical 
writers,  efpecially  Celfus  and  his 
imitator  Lommius ,  who  have  trea¬ 
ted  this  fubjeft  profeiTedly,  con¬ 
cerning  the  management  of  the 
lick,  his  diet,  ©V. 

SECTION  IV. 

Of  fevers  attended  with  eruptions . 

Fevers  attended  with  erup¬ 
tions  require  particular  attention 
As  for  the  fmall-pox,  mealies,  and 
plague,  I  have  already  publifhed 
my  thoughts  on  them  in  feparate 
treatifes.  Of  the  reft  the  chief 
is 

The 
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There  is  no  fever,  that  puts 
on  more  various  appearances  than 
this.  Pullules,  rough  to  the  touch, 
break  out,  fooner  or  later,  all  over 
the  body;  fometimes  red,  1’ome- 
times  whitifb,  and  again  both  forts 
intermixt ;  at  one  time  fmaller,  at 
another  larger  and  more  elevated, 
and  of  a  bad  fmell.  Sobbing  and 
anxiety  about  the  heart  are  very- 
frequent  fymptoms,  which  are 
often  followed  by  a  delirium  and 
convullions.  The  difeafe  runs  into 
a  confiderable  length  :  and  if  it 
happens  to  end  too  foon,  without 
a  fufficiently  perfe£t  crifes,  it  often 
brings  on  a  bad  habit  of  body. 
The  red  pimples  are  not  fo  dan¬ 
gerous  as  the  whitifli ;  and  the 
more  lively  their  colour,  they  are 
the  fafer.  Hence  it  appears,  that 
thjs  fever  is  more  owing  to  a  de- 

E  feci 
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fe&  in  the  humors,  and  the  anjgjjjl 
fpirits  in  particular,  than  to  any 
had  quality  of  the  A  ir ;  and  that  it 
requires  different  methods  of  cure 
according  to  its  different  circum- 
ftances. 

But  of  what  kind  foever  the 
puflules  are,  blood  is  to  be  drawn 
in  the  begining,  if  the  patient 
has  flrength  to  bear  it ;  unlefs  he 
be  actually  in  a  fweat,  in  which  cafe 
blood-letting  is  either  to  be  omit¬ 
ted,  or  at  leaft  to  be  put  off  for  a 
day  or  two,  or  fome  other  conve¬ 
nient  time.  Now  red  puflules  bear 
bleeding  much  better  than  the 
whitifh :  and  though  in  both  forts 
bliffers  are  ferviceable,  yet  they  are 
more  neceffary  in  the  latter  and 
they  are  to  be  applied  to  the  neck, 
head,  and  all  the  limbs,  at  proper 
diflances  of  time.  Alter  all,  I 
would  advife  the  phyfician  always 

to 
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to  bear  in  mind,  that  the  more  fpa- 
ringly  blood  has  been  drawn,  the 
more  happily  the  difeafe  generally 
terminates :  for  when  the  ftrength 
has  been  exhaufled  by  evacuations 
toward  the  latter  end,  the  erup¬ 
tion  finks  in,  and  the  patient  dies. 

Na  ture’s  endeavors  to  expel 
the  morbific  matter  through  the  skin 
are  to  be  a  {filled  by  moderately 
cordial  medicines.  Of  this  tribe 
the  moll  proper  are  the  bezoardic 
powder,  the  compound  powder  of 
contrayerva ,  and  the  cordial  con- 
feBion ;  adding  nitre ,  in  cafe  of 
an  inflammation :  and  this  fait 
may  be  very  advantageoufly  joined 
to  cordial  medicines  in  almoft  all 
malignant  fevers,  at  leall  in  the 
begining.  T oward  the  decline, 
warm  bathing  is  fometimes  fervice- 
able,  in  order  to  bring  forth  the 
remains  of  the  pullules. 

E  a  But 
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But  if,  either  at  the  highth,  or 
on  the  decline  of  the  fever,  the  on¬ 
ly  appearance  of  an  eruption  is  a 
vail  number  of  pellucid  veiicles,  fo 
fmall  as  hardly  to  be  feen  ;  it  is  not 
fafe  to  peril  ft  too  long  in  the  ufe 
of  internal  medicines  of  this  tribe  ; 
unlefs  the  length  of  the  diftemper 
has  fo  far  weakened  the  patient,  as 
to  render  even  more  powerful  cor¬ 
dials  neceffary.  For  fuch  little 
roughneffes  of  the  skin  are  not  able 
to  bring  on  a  good  crifisj  but  on 
the  contrary  generally  denote  a  dif¬ 
ficult  and  tedious  ilinefs :  where¬ 
fore,  without  difcontinuing  the 
blifters,  the  caufe  of  the  difeate  is 
to  be  carried  off  by  other  ways, 
efpecially  through  the  inteflinal  ca¬ 
nal  by  gentle  purges  of  rhubarb , 
or  manna  and  Glauber  %  fait . 

"  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  this 

difeafe  is  not  always  terminated  by 

aay 
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by  any  one  fort  of  crifts.  It  has 
fometimes  one  fort,  fometimes  ano¬ 
ther  :  and  in  fome  cafes  feveral  forts 
together  -  as  I  have  already  faid 
frequently  happens  in  other  malig¬ 
nant  fevers.  Thus  at  the  fame  time 
that  there  are  other  difcharges  of 
the  morbific  matter,  a  thrufh  fome¬ 
times  breaks  out,  and  fpreads  all 
over  the  mouth  and  throat.  This 
commonly  begins  with  a  hiccup ; 
and  if  it  be  whitifh  and  very  moifL 
and  occafion  a  plentiful  {pitting  •  it 
is  fo  far  from  portending  any  great 
danger,  that  it  is  a  fign  of  the  dif- 
temper  ending  happily :  but  if  it 
be  of  the  black  kind,  and  dry,  and 
the  fpittie  tough  and  little  in  quant-* 
tity ,  it  is  of  fatal  omen,  as  it  indi¬ 
cates  the  mouth  and  throat  choaked 
up  with  flimy  phlegm.  In  thefe 
cafes  it  is  proper  to  ufe  gargles  made 
of  barley  water  and  fyrup  of  mul¬ 
berries  ^  or  fome  fuch  other  fyrup, 

or 
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or  the  pe&oral  decoSlion :  for  repel¬ 
lents  of  all  kinds  are  to  be  careful- 

It  may  poffibly  feem  fl range  to 
fome,  that  Sydenham  prefcribed 
the  bark  in  this  fever  and  the  aphthae 
attending  it,  and.  fays,  he  always 
found  it  to  anfwer  his  expectations 
(i).  But  this  was  not  a  rafh  prac-». 
tice  in  that  fagacious  phyfician  :  for 
this  fever  often  intermits,  when  the 
aphthce  do  not  appear  ;  but  it  more 
frequently  ends  upon  their  goingoff. 
In  both  cafes  this  excellent  antidote 
is  of  very  great  fervice.  And  in  juf- 
tice  to  the  memory  of  that  great 
man,  who  had  accuftomed  him  (elf, 
after  the  example  of  Hippocrates,  to 
obferve  the  returns  of  epidemical 
difeafes,  and  found  that  they  varied 
in  the  fame  feafons  of  the  year  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  diverlxty  of  the 

(l)  See  his  Schedula  monitoria. 
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weather  ;  I  mu  ft  obferve,  that  he 
was  the  firft  among  us  who  defcri- 
bed  this  fever :  which,  he  fays,  took 
its  rife  here  in  the  month  of  Fe¬ 
bruary  mdclxxxiv,  after  the  long 
fevere  froft  of  the  preceding  win¬ 
ter.  Hence  it  is  probable,  that  it 
arofe  from  the  acrimony  of  the  hu¬ 
mors  induced  by  the  conftriction  of 
the  fibres  of  the  skin  from  cold, 
and  the  confequent  diminution  of 
perfpiration. 

SECTION  V. 

The  petechial  fever. 

The  petechiae ,  from  which  this 
fever  has  its  name,  are  broad,  red 
fpots,  like  the  bites  of  fleas,  not 
rifing  above  the  furface  of  the  skin. 
When  they  are  livid  or  black,  they 
are  of  very  dangerous  prognoftic  : 
becaufe  they  are  really  fo  many  little 

gangrenes  j 
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gangrenes ;  and  therefore  the  more 

numerous  they  are,  the  more  their 
confequence  is  to  be  dreaded. 

The  common  prafhce  of  giving 
hot  medicines  in  the  begining  of 
this  diftemper,  in  order  to  raife 
fweats,  is  quite  wrong.  It  is  much 
the  fafer  way,  to  check  the  gan¬ 
grenous  difpofition  of  the  humors 
by  the  bezoardic  powder ,  or  rather 
the  compound  powder  of  contrayer- 
va7  with  nitre ,  as  is  above  men¬ 
tioned  ;  or  to  affifl  nature  with  the 
cordial  confeElion  diflblved  jn  fmple 
alexeterial  water  :  and  a lfo  to  aci¬ 
dulate  the  patient’s  drink  with  dul¬ 
cified  fpirit  of  nitre  j  to  repair  his 
ftrength  with  Rhenifh  wine ;  and 
inline  a  very  proper  drink  will  be 
barley  water  with  juice  of  lemons. 
And  all  thefe  liquors  are  to  be 
drank,  plentifully.  It  will  likewife 
be  of  ufe  fometimes,  to  adqainifter 

fome 
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fome  dofes  of  the  calx  of  antimony 
and  bezoardic  powder  mixt ,  in  or¬ 
der  to  provoke  fweat :  but  the  calx 
fhould  not  be  too  much  wafhed. 
Yet  it  is  neceffary  to  admonifh,  that 
it  is  not  an  uncommon  cafe,  efpe- 
cially  towards  the  latter  end  of  the 
difeafe,  that  the  patient’s  weak  low 
ftate  requires  warmer  cordials-  fuch 
as  Virginia  fnake-root ,  contrayerva 
r°ot ,  the  root  of  wild  valerian^ 
faffron,  and  the  like.  And  infu¬ 
sions  of  thefe  in  water  will  be  far 
more  convenient  than  their  pow¬ 
ders;  efpecially  if  they  be  mixt 
with  a  fmall  quantity  of  diflilled 
vinegar. 

SECTION  VI. 

The  eryjipelas. 

Great  attention  is  to  be  given 
to  that  fever  which  is  accompanied 

f  with 
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with  an  eryfpelas .  For  in  this, 
befides  the  pain,  thirft  and  refl- 
leffnefs,  which  the  patient  fuffers ; 
the  puftules  on  various  parts  of 
the  body  fometimes  run  into  gan¬ 
grenes. 

Wherefore  the  firfl  thing  to 
be  done  is,  to  draw  blood  pretty 
plentifully ;  and  then  to  purge  once 
and  again  with  gentle  cathartics, 
as  infujion  of  Jena  with  manna. 
For  fuch  only  are  proper  in  fevers. 
And  indeed  there  is  no  acute  fever, 
that  bears  repeated  purging  better 
than  this,  especially  when  the  in¬ 
flammatory  tumor  has  feized  the 
head :  for  the  humor  fpreads  very 
faft,  and  foon  gains  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  parts. 

But  it  is  dangerous  to  apply  hot 
fomentations,  in  order  to  difcufs 
the  morbific  matter ;  and  much 
more  fo,  to  repel  it  with  cooling 

oint- 
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ointments  or  liniments.  But  if 
the  skin  in  any  part  be  gangrened, 
that  part  is  to  be  fomented  with  a 
deco&ion  of  bitter  herbs  mixt  with 
camphorated  fpirit  of  wine  •  and 
afterward  a  cataplalm  of  oatmeal 
boiled  in  Jlrong  beer  is  to  be  laid 
on  warm,  and  to  be  renewed  as  oft 
as  is  found  necelfary. 


And  to  give  this  caution  once 
lor  all  •  not  only  in  acute  difeafes, 
but  in  feveral  chronical,  which  are 
attended  with  pullules  that  fuppu- 
rate,  it  is  fafer  and  better,  unlefs 
the  skin  is  the  foie  feat  of  the  ail¬ 
ment,  to  encourage  the  eruption 
by  gentle  means,  or  at  leaft  to  fuf- 
fer  it  to  come  forth  for  fome  time 
(that  is,  as  far  as  the  patient  can 
bear  the  uneafinefs)  than  either  to 
repel,  or  purge  off  the  humor  by 
other  outlets.  For  there  is  in 
every  kind  of  vicious  humor  fome- 

F  z  what 
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what  peculiat  to  itfelf :  and  as  they 
generally  come  lorth  by  way  of 
crijis ;  how  much  foever  they  may 
be  diminifhed,  yet  they  are  rarely 
evacuated  out  of  the  body,  with 
relief  to  the  lick,  by  any  other  paf- 
fages  than  thofe  pointed  out  by 
nature. 

A  s  to  internal  medicines,  thofe 
which  I  have  recommended  in  e- 
ruptive  fevers,  are  the  moft  proper 
in  this. 

\ 

I  close  this  eflay  on  malignant 
fevers,  with  a  few  remarks  on 
three  other  celebrated  medicines, 
viz.  catnphire ,  fpiritus  Mindereri , 
and  mush.  And  it  is  worth  re¬ 
marking  that  they  are  all  powerful 
fudorifics. 

■  fc 

Camphire  is  vaflly  extolled  by 
many.  And  indeed,  not  to  men¬ 
tion  other  authors,  that  experi¬ 
enced 
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enced  phyfician  Riverius  has  given 
a  cafe  or  two,  in  which  it  was  of 
fignal  fervice  (1).  However  it  is 
worthy  of  obfervation,  that  it  was 
not  then  exhibited  alone,  but  joined 
with  cooling  medicines  (agreeable 
to  the  caution  I  gave,  when  hot 
medicines  are  given  in  petechial 
fevers : )  for  camphire  is  very  hot. 
Wherefore  the  mofl  convenient  way 
of  giving  it  is  this. 

Take  of  camphire  one 
drachm ;  grind  it  with  a 
little  reBifiedfpirit  of  wine  ; 
then  mix  it  thoroughly  with 
half  an  ounce  of  double-re¬ 
fined  fugar :  and  afterward 
pour  on  it  gradually  one 
pint  of  hot  vinegar. 

For  thus  that  medicine,  which 

is  otherwife  apt  to  create  naufeating, 

)  - 

(1)  See  Obfervat ,  medic,  centur,  ii.  obf.  18. 
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is  rendered  more  agreeable  to  the 
flomach,  and  better  adapted  to  the 
difeafe. 

U  pon  the  fame  principles  Min¬ 
der  erus'  s  fpirit  ( i )  is  likewife  of  ex¬ 
cellent  ufe  in  all  putrid  fevers. 

I  n  f  i  n  e  I  have  more  than  once 
experienced  the  good  effecte  of  • 
musky  efpecially  when  convulfions 
come  on :  and  thus  I  order  it. 

Take  of  musky  the  cordial 
confeElion,  and  cinnabar  of 
antimony ,  each  ten  grains  * 
mix,  and  with  a  little 
fyrup  make  a  bolus ^  to  be 
repeated  at  proper  inter¬ 
vals. 

(0  Of  the  Edinburgh  Difpenfatory. 
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SECTION  VII. 

Of  particular  fevers. 

Those  fevers,  which  are  ac¬ 
companied  with  an  inflammation  of 
any  particular  parts,  require  a  treat¬ 
ment  fuitable  to  thofe  parts.  I 
inftance  in 

A  pleurify. 

I  n  which,  after  drawing  as  much 
blood  as  is  neceffary,  draughts  with 
frefh-drawn  linfeed  oil  are  of  great 
fervice  for  eafing  the  cough ;  nitre 
for  allaying  the  heat;  for  diflblving 
the  flzy  blood  obftru&ing  the  fmall 
canals,  wild  goat’s  blood  and  vola¬ 
tile  falts :  and  laftly  a  blifter  laid 
on  the  part  affected,  in  order  to 
draw  forth  the  peccant  humor. 
The  advantage  of  this  external  re¬ 
medy  I  firfl;  learnt  from  Sir  Theo¬ 
dore 
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dore  May  erne's,  pra&ice  (j);  and  I 
have  for  many  years  paft  ufed  it 
with  good  fuccefs.  Infine  toward 
the  decline  of  the  difeafe,  when 
the  inflammation  is  abated,  it  will 
be  proper  to  purge  the  patient 

But  I  mull  not  omit  to  take 
notice,  that  a  purulent  abfcefs  or 
empyema ,  from  an  inflammation  of 
the  exterior  membrane  of  the  lungs, 
and  its  adhefion  to  the  pleura ,  is 
fometimes  formed  in  this  difeafe; 
and  more  frequently  ftill  in  a  peri- 
pneumony.  In  this  cafe,  if  the  tu¬ 
mor  points  outward,  a  cauftic 
fhould  be  applied  to  it,  to  let  out 
the  matter :  and  the  ulcer  is  to  be 
kept  open  during  life.  For  I  have 
feen  inftances,  where,  upon  heal¬ 
ing  it  up,  and  confequently  flop- 

(i)  Be  morbis  internis  Syntagma  primum  % 
Cap .  v.  Be  pkuritide . 

ping 
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ping  the  drain,  the  patient  died  in 
a  little  time. 

SECTION  VIIL 

*>* 

Of  intermitting  fevers . 

That  an  intermitting  fever  is 
not  carried  off  by  the  Peruvian  bark 
with  a  proper  degree  of  certainty, 
without  premifing  a  vomit  or  a 
purge,  or  both,  is  not  unknown  to 
phyficians ;  but  to  join  fome  mild 
cathartic  to  this  remedy,  will  per¬ 
haps  appear  new  in  practice.  For 
it  is  commonly  thought  among  us, 
that  this  medicine  has  little  or  no 
effed,  unlefs  the  patient  be  coftive, 
while  he  takes  it.  But  long  expe¬ 
rience  has  taught  me,  that  it  is  quite 
neceffary  to  add  a  fmall  quantity  of 
rhubarb  to  this  febrifuge ;  fo  as  to 
procure  two  ftools  at  leaft  every 
day.  Nor  have  I  ever  obferved 

G  that 
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that  this  procedure  has  leffened  its 
virtue,  but  rather  rendered  it  more 
efficacious.  For  although  ftrong  ir¬ 
ritating  cathartics  raife  fuch  diftur- 
hances  in  the  blood  and  humors,  as 
make  the  proper  medicines  ineffec¬ 
tual  ;  yet  moderate  purging  is  at¬ 
tended  with  this  good  effe£t,  that 
the  ftomach  better  digefts  whatever 
is  taken  in,  whether  medicines  or 
food ;  whereby  their  fineft  and  moft 
wholfome  parts  pafs  into  the  mafs 
of  blood. 

The  occafion  of  my  contriving 
this  method  of  giving  the  bark  Was 
this.  Near  twenty  years  ago  inter¬ 
mittent  fevers,  of  a  worfe  fort  than 
ordinary,  were  very  rife,  and  fre¬ 
quently  terminated  in  a  bad  habit 
of  body,  and  even  in  a  dropfy ; 
which  confequences  when  I  had 
maturely  confidered,  I  thought 
that  this  method  might  probably 

gdard 
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guard  againft  them;  nor  was  I  de¬ 
ceived  in  my  opinion.  And'  the 
fuccefs,  with  which  it  was  attended, 
encouraged  me  to  purfue  it,  when¬ 
ever  this  difeafe  attacked  bodies 
loaded  with  grofs  humors.  But  I 
was  well  aware  of  the  danger  of 
purging  too  much.  Wherefore 
my  cuflom  is,  after  having  given  a 
drachm  or  two  of  rhubarb  in  this 
manner,  to  omit  the  purgative, 
and  continue  the  ufe  of  the  febri¬ 
fuge  alone.  And  befides  the  ad¬ 
vantages  already  recited  I  made  this 
obfervation,  that  when  the  difeafe 
is  carried  off  by  this  method,  there 
is  always  lefs  danger  of  a  relapfe. 

Now,  with  regard  to  this  noble 
medicine,  I  have  this  one  admoni¬ 
tion  to  give,  that  it  is  not  proper 
in  any  other  fevers  but  thofe  of  the 
intermittent  kind.  For  in  conti- 
nuals,  it  is  fo  far  from  being  of 

G  a  fervice, 
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fervice,  that  it  does  much  mifchief ; 
and  it  is  pernicious  alfo  in  thofe  hec¬ 
tics,  which  are  accompanied  with 
ulcers  of  any  of  the  internal  parts; 
though  they  often  have  periodical 
returns,  and  much  referable  quotidi¬ 
an  or  tertian  intermittents.  Whence 
it  may  not  perhaps  appear  an  impro¬ 
bable  conje&ure,  that  this  medicine 
operates  on  the  bile  alone ;  for  that 
the  bile  has  a  confiderable  (hare  in 
caufing  intermitting  fevers,  I  have 
not  the  leaft  doubt. 

H  owever,  it  fometimes  hap¬ 
pens  that  this  febrifuge  fails  in  true 
intermittents ;  which  failure  is  ge¬ 
nerally  owing  to  a  bad  habit  of 
body.  Wherefore  the  phyfician 
fhould  ufe  his  be  ft  endeavors  to 
difcover,  in  what  part  the  fault 
lies ;  and  it  will  be  commonly  found 
to  be  in  the  vifcera  and  glands  of 
the  abdomen.  Upon  this  account 

it 
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it  will  be  necelfary  to  preferibe  fome 
purges,  and  fometimes  vomits ;  and 
in  the  intermediate  days  deobftru- 
ents  and  flomachics,  the  belt  of 
which  are  aromatic  bitters  and  pre¬ 
parations  of  Jleel.  And  for  the 
fame  reafon  it  is,  that  quartans  are 
-of  more  difficult  cure  than  any  other 
intermittents :  for  in  thefe  the  blood 
and  humors  are  inert  and  exceffively 
vifcid ;  fo  that  there  are  two  difeafes 
to  be  conquered  together,  the  bad 
habit  of  body,  and  the  fever : 
which  is  generally  done  effectually, 
by  joining  Virginia  fnake-root  and 
Jleel  with  the  bark.  However  it 
may  not  be  improper  to  take  notice, 
that  in  fome  cafes  where  the  bark 
did  not  anfwer,  I  have  taken  off 
intermitting  fevers  with  a  powder 
compofed  of  chamomile  flowers , 
myrrh ,  fait  of  wormwood^  and  a 
little  alum. 
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But  there  is  more  danger  at¬ 
tending  that  fort  of  intermitting 
fever,  by  the  Greeks  named  viurpt- 
that  is,  femitertian.  This 
fever  returns  every  third  day  ;  and 
of  forty  eight  hours  the  fit  com¬ 
monly  takes  up  about  thirty  fix, 
more  or  lefs ;  nor  does  the  fever  go 
off  entirely,  but  only  remits  be¬ 
tween  the  paroxyfms.  — —  Hence 
Galen  was  right  in  faying,  that  it 
was  compounded  of  a  continual 
quotidian  and  an  intermitting  ter¬ 
tian  ( i).  ° 

T  h  u  s  a  particular  regard  is  due 
to  this  difeafe,  which  feems  to  be 
caufed  by  an  inflammation  of  fome 
internal  parts,  accompanied  with  ob- 
ftru&ions  from  bilious  humors  and 
too  vifcid  lymph.  Wherefore  blood 
is  to  be  drawn  once  or  oftener  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  patient’s  flrength : 

(  i)  Be  different,  feir.  Lib  ii.  Cap.  7. 

■  and 
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and  gentle  purgatives,  fuch  as  the 
diuretic  fait ,  manna  with  Glau¬ 
bers  fait ,  and  the  like,  are  to  be 
ordered  and  repeated  at  proper  dif- 
tances  of  time.  Nor  ought  we  to 
be  hafty  in  giving  the  bark  ;  for. 
fear  it  fhould  encreafe  the  inflam¬ 
mation  by  adding  to  the  obftru&i- 
*  on  of  the  vifcera ,  and  bring  on  a 
he&ic.  It  will  be  much  fafer, 
firft,  to  order  the  faline  draughts, 
with  juice  of  lemons ,  fait  of  worm- 
wood ,  and  fmple  cinnamon  water , 
to  be  taken  frequently. 

SECTION  IX. 

Of  epidemic  fevers. 

Epidemic  fevers  are  cau- 
fed  by  fome  fault  in  our  ambient 
air  *  and  that  is  chiefly  owing  to 
the  excefs  of  heat,  cold,  drought, 
or  moifture,  or  to  the  unfeafonable 
viciflitudes  of  thefe  qualities. 

In 
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I N  Greece  and  Afia ,  where  the 
feafons  are  generally  uniform,  and 
the  winds  pretty  regular  from  cer¬ 
tain  but  different  quarters  in  the 
different  months  of  the  year,  it 
was  eafy  for  men  of  fagacity  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  changes  of  the  weather, 
with  their  good  and  bad  effe&s.  - 
And  on  a  long  ufe  of  this  method 
of  obfervation  was  built  the  art  of 
prognoftic  in  difeafes  •  wherein 
Hippocrates  the  father  of  phyfic 
firft  excelled. 

But  in  our  climates  fuch  is  the 
inconftancy  of  the  weather,  and  fo 
many  are  the  caufes  that  raife  diffe¬ 
rent  and  even  contrary  winds  on  a 
fudden,  that  it  feems  impoffible  to 
ereft  any  folid  fuperftru&ure  on  that  , 
foundation.  And  accordingly  Sy¬ 
denham,  who,  in  imitation  of  Hip¬ 
pocrates,  attempted  to  defcribe  the 
fevers  of  each  refpective  year,  and 

to 
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to  account  for  their  differences  from 
the  difference  of  the  weather  and 
feafons,  found  at  length  “  that  he 
had  made  no  progrefs  in  difcover- 
(<  ing  the  caufes  of  epidemical 
“  difeafes  by  obferving  the  manifefl 
<€  qualities  of  the  air ;  as  having 
cc  remarked  that  in  different  years, 
u  which  agreed  perfe£lly  well  in 
a  the  vilible  temperature  of  the 
i(  air,  the  reigning  difeafes  were 
“  very  different,  and  fo  on  the  con- 
“  trary :  and  likewife  that  there  are 
tc  various  conftitutions  of  years, 
which  depend  not  on  heat, 
£C  cold,  drought  or  moifture,  but 
u  on  fome  occult  and  inexplicable 
“  alteration  in  the  very  bowels  of 
“  the  earth  (1 ). 

N  ow,  this  matter,  in  my  opi¬ 
nion  at  leaft,  hands  thus :  that 
the  manifefl  qualities  of  the  air 

(1)  Obs.  med.  Cap.  ii.  De  morbis  epidemicis, 

H  have 
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have  a  confiderable  fhare  in  pro- 
el  acing  epidemic  difeafes,  is  a  point 
that  admits  of  no  doubt ;  but  there 
are  other  conjunct  caufes,  which 
alter  the  force  of  thofe  qualities, 
either  by  encreafing  or  diminifhing 
them.  Thefe  chiefly  fpring  from 
the  earth,  as  Lucretius  wifely 
fa  id. 


— •  ubi  putrorem  humida  nacla  eft, 
Jntempefivis  pluviifque  et  folibus 
iEta  (i). 


When  foe's  grown  putrid  by  the 
rains,  and  fweats 
Such  noxious  vapors ,  prefs' d  by 
fcorching  heats  (%). 

Now  as  this  terreflrial  putri¬ 
dity  is  chiefly  occafioned  by  rotted 
vegetables,  and  fometimes  alfo  by 
the  dead  bodies  of  animals,  and  by 


(i)  Lib.  vi.  v.  1099.  (2)  Creech9s  Lucre¬ 

tius,  B.  vi,  v.  1057/ 

mine- 
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minerals;  fo  the  waters,  efpecially 
of  lakes  and  moralfes,  which  have 
their  plants  and  animals,  in  the 
fame  manner  frequently  exhale 
peftilential  vapors,  which  infect 
the  circumambient  air.  In  this 
clafs  may  be  ranged,  tho’  rarely 
happening  in  our  climes,  inunda¬ 
tions,  earthquakes,  eruptions  from 
mountains,  and  all  other  remarka¬ 
ble  and  uncommon  phenomena  of 
nature,  which  are  capable  of  filling 
the  air,  we  breathe,  with  particles 
offenfive  to  animal  life.  For  thefe 
affe£t  our  bodies,  and  prepare  them 
for  the  eafy  reception  of  difeafes. 

SECTION  X. 

Of  flow  of  he  cite  fevers. 


Slow  fevers,  commonly  called 
hectic,  are  owing  to  fo  many  dif¬ 
ferent  caufes,  that  they  may  well 

H  2  feem, 
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feem,  not  to  be  the  fame,  but  dif¬ 
ferent  difeafes.  Of  all  this  tribe 
the  molt  pernicious  are  thofe,  which 
arife  from  an  ulcer  in  any  principal 
part  of  the  body,  the  lungs  efpe- 
cially,  by  the  purulent  matter  mix¬ 
ing  with  the  blood,  and  dift  urbing 
its  natural  motion. 

N  ow  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that 
the  perfons  mold  liable  to  thefe  ex¬ 
ulcerations  of  the  lungs,  are  fuch  as 
had  been  affli£ted  with  fcrophulous 
diford ers  in  their  infancy  or  youth. 
To  which  purpofe  I  remember  the 
experienced  Dr.  Radclijfe  was  wont 
to  fay,  that  pulmonary  confump* 
tions  in  this  and  the  colder  coun¬ 
tries  are  generally  fcrophulous. 
And  indeed,  in  the  difleftion  of 
bodies  dead  of  confumptions,  we 
ve~y  often  find  the  lungs  befet  with 
tubercles  or  indurated  glands,  which 

had 
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had  fuppurated  and  thrown  off  pu¬ 
rulent  matter. 

Medical  writers  have  accu¬ 
rately  defcribed  the  various  ftages 
of  this  difeafe,  as  they  fucceed  each 
other ;  but  they  have  not  taken 
fufficient  notice,  that  fome  of  its 
firft  caufes  have  their  periods  or 
returns.  And  yet  it  is  of  great 
confequence  to  obferve  and  prevent 
thefe  periodical  returns,  as  much 
as  poflible.  Thus  we  fee  feveral 
perfons  at  certain  or  ftated  times 
feized  with  a  fpitting  of  blood,  or 
a  defluxion  of  thin  ferofites  on  the 
lungs,  and  fometimes  with  bilious 
vomitings.  In  all  thefe  cafes  the 
bark  is  of  fervice,  if  joined  with 
pe&orals,  and  given  before  the  ex- 
pe&ed  return  of  the  diforder : 
which  rule  holds  equally  good  in 
other  hemorrhages.  But,  when 
the  lungs  are  a£tually  ulcerated, 

this 
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this  fame  medicine  is  very  prejudi* 
cial ;  as  {hall  be  taken  notice  of 
anon. 

In  ulcers  of  the  lungs  phyfici- 
ans  particularly  recommend  a  milk 
courfe,  as  having  the  double  ad¬ 
vantage  of  being  food  and  phyfic. 
But  this  practice  is  liable  to  fome 
caution ;  becaufe  fome  people  have 
a  natural  averfion  to  milk.  More¬ 
over,  in  head-achs,  acute  fevers, 
and  exceffive  thirfl.  occafioned  by 
them ;  and  likewife  in  flatulencies, 
in  bilious  loofeneffes,  and  very 
bloody  ftools,  milk  ought  always 
to  be  deemed  a  poifon  (i).  Now 
we  generally  give  the  preference  to 
afles  milk,  though  lefs  nutritive  j 
becaufe  it  is  more  cooling  and  de¬ 
tergent.  But  when  it  cannot  be 
conveniently  had,  whey  made  of 
cows  milk,  or  even  of  goats  milk, 

(0  Eipocr.  Aphor.  SeSi.  v.  64. 
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may  be  fubftituted  in  its  room,  es¬ 
pecially  if  the  goats  have  been  fed 
on  fragrant  herbs :  but  cows  milk 
itfelf,  although  diluted,  as  ufual, 
with  barley-water,  is  very  frequently 
inconvenient.  And  the  whey  may 
be  rendered  more  Suitable  to  the 
difeafe  by  infufing  ftomachic  and 
carminative  herbs  in  it.  But  it 
happens  unluckily  Sometimes,  that 
when  milk  is  extremely  neceflary 
for  the  body,  fuch  is  the  laxity  of 
the  inteftines,  that  they  cannot  bear 
it.  In  this  cafe,  the  milk  may  be 
medicated  in  this  manner.  Take  of 
red  rofes  dried,  of  balaujlins ,  pome¬ 
granate  rind  and  cinnamon ,  each 
one  drachm \  boil  them  in  a  pint  of 
cow's  milk.  When  the  deco£tion 
begins  to  boil,  pour  a  little  cold 
water  into  it,  to  make  it  fubfide : 
repeat  this  procefs  Several  times, 
till  you  have  uSed  a  pint  of  water, 
and  till  the  milk  and  water  toge¬ 
ther 
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ther  are  reduced  to  a  pint.  Then 
ftrain  off  the  liquor,  fweeten  it  with 
fugar,  divide  it  into  convenient 
draughts,  fo  that  the  patient  may 
take  the  whole  quantity  every  day. 
This  diet  will  anfwer  the  double 
Intention,  of  affording  nourifh- 
ment,  and  reftraining  the  loofe- 
nefs ;  without  putting  the  leafl 
obftacle  to  the  ufe  of  other  food 
or  medicines. 

Now,  It  is  of  the  utmoft  confe- 
quence,  to  attempt  the  cure  of  this 
dreadful  difeafe  early;  and  as  it  a  - 
fifes  from  inflammation  it  requires 
not  only  one.,  but  feveral  bleedings. 
If  the  blood  be  thick  and  black,  or 
fizy,  it  is  called  bad  blood,  and 
Is  thought  to  indicate  further  bleed¬ 
ing;  but  if  it  be  red  and  florid,  it 
Is  eftaemed  good,  and  the  lancet  is 
no  more  ufed.  But  this  notion  is 
apt  to  lead  into  miffakes :  for  it  is 

not 
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not  uncommon  to  fee  blood  drawn, 
,  when  in  the  higlieft  effervefcence, 
extremely  florid,  and  at  the  fame 
time  thick  and  fizy :  in  which 
cafe  bleeding  ought  to  be  repeated 
till  its  rednefs  and  fizynefs  are 
diminifhed ;  which  may  be  done 
without  danger.  It  wijl  poflibly, 
be  thought  a  rafh  practice  to  draw 
blood,  even  when  the  patient  is 
much  wafted  in  his  flefh,  and  very 
weak.  But  it  is  better  to  try  a 
doubtful  remedy  than  none ;  and  a 
temporary  leffening  of  the  flrength 
is  of  fervice,  when  attended  with  a 
removal  of  part  of  the  caufe,  which 
would  weaken  the  body  more  and 
more  every  day.  Wherefore,  if 
the  lungs  be  ulcerated,  and  the 
fever  run  high,  it  will  be  proper 
to  take  away  as  much  blood  as  the 
patient  can  bear,  at  proper  inter¬ 
vals,  fo  as  to  allow  the  body  time  to 
recruit.  1  have  feen  cafes,  judged 

I  almoft 
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almoft  defperate,  where  this  me¬ 
thod  of  practice  fucceeded  well : 
but  if  it  happen  otherwife,  the  pby- 
fician  is  not  to  be  branded  with  the 
death  of  the  patient,  wbofe  vifcera 
were  fo  corrupted,  that  it  was  impof- 
fible  to  fave  him. 

Before  I  quit  this  article  I 
mutt  ob  ferve,  that  fumigations  with 
balfamics,  fuch  as  frankincenfe,Jlo - 
rax ,  amber ,  benzoin ,  in  order  to 
correct  and  fweeten  the  acrid  and 
fait  humors,  is  of  vafl  fervice  in  fome 
cafes :  which  is  to  be  done  by 
throwing  the  ingredients  on  red 
coals,  and  receiving  the  fumes  thro’ 
a  proper  tube  directly  into  the 
windpipe  and  lungs  (i).  I  am  very 
fenfible,  that  this  method  of  ad~ 
miniflering  balfamics  is  almoft  en¬ 
tirely  negle£tecl,  as  ufelefs.  But 

(i)  See  Chriftophori  Benedifii  tabidorum 
theatrfim,  fuh  finem .  Lond.  1656. 
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whofoever  confiders  the  length  of 
the  way,  which  they  mult  make 
by  the  blood-veffels,  before  they 
reach  the  lungs ;  and  what  a  fmall 
part  of  them  comes  to  the  place  of 
their  deftination  ;  will  eafily  fee, 
that  this  is  the  belt  way  of  commu¬ 
nicating  their  virtue,  if  they  have 
any. 

For  the  fame  reafon  I  have 
known  the  fmoke  of  half  am  of  Tolu, 
fucked  into  the  lungs  through  a 
pioper  tube,  as  we  fmoke  tobacco, 
to  be  of  fignal  benefit,  efpecially 
in  fpitting  of  blood. 

To  thefe  little  ftippurations  it 
may  not  be  improper  to  fubjoin  a 
larger  abfceis,  which  is  fometimes 
formed  in  the  fame  part,  and  is 
named  a  vomica.  This  difeafe,  tho’ 
bad  in  itfelf,  and  often  terminates 
in  a  confumption,  yet  is  not  attend¬ 
ed  with  fo  much  danger,  as  thofe 

I  2,  leifer 
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leffer  exulcerations.  For  I  -have 
feen  cafes,  wherein  the  patients  in 
a  fit  of  coughing  threw  up  a  pint 
or  two  of  purulent  matter  of  fuch 
an  exceffive  flench,  that  people 
could  not  bear  the  room,  mixed 
with  blood ;  and  yet  they  were  per¬ 
fectly  cured  by  a  milk  diet  and  bal- 
famics,  with  anodynes  properly  in- 
terperfed 


Thus  far  of  the  phthifs  or  pul¬ 
monary  confumption. 

But  there  are  two  other  fpecies  of 
confumption,  which  wafte  a  perfon 
different  ways.  In  one  the  body  is 
not  nourifhed  \  and  as  feme  particles 
are  always  naturally  flying  off,  and 
nothing  coming  to  fupply  their 
place,  an  exceffive  wafting  of  flefh 
enfues,  which  is  called  an  atrophy. 
This  is  very  frequently  owing  to  a 
defeCt  in  the  nervous  fluid ;  and  is 
either  accompanied  with  a  cachexy , 

which 
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which  is  the  other  fpecies,  or  gra¬ 
dually  brings  it  on.  In  both  fpe- 
cies  the  food  is  corrupted  by  reafon 
of  the  bad  habit  of  body,  and 
the  parts  are  not  recruited :  and 
therefore  a  well  regulated  courfe 
of  living,  and  fieel  medicines  to 
flrengthen  the  (lomach,  with  lax¬ 
atives  at  proper  di (lances,  are  par¬ 
ticularly  indicated. 

Laflly  in  all  decays  exercife  and 
fri&ions,  according  to  the  patient’s 
(Irength,  ought  to  be  conftantly 
ufed  :  change  of  air  is  generally  of 
fervice,  and  fometimes  a  long  fea 
voyage.  Patients  laboring  under 
disorders  of  the  lungs  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  are  very  juflly  fent  to  Lisbon  or 
Naples.  But  riding  on  horfeback, 
if  pra&icable;  if  not,  ii>  a  coach, 
or  a  litter  at  lead;  or  fome  other 
manner  of  moving  the  body,  is  al¬ 
ways  proper. 


CHAP- 


CHAPTER  II. 

Of  the  difeafes  of  the  head. 

SECTION  I. 

The  apoplexy . 

jyfOST  difeafes  of  the  head 
^  1  have  a  great  affinity  with 
each  other,  and  commonly  proceed 
from  repletion.  Of  thefe  the  prin¬ 
cipal  is  the  apoplexy,  which  is 
iometimes  owing  to  an  over  vifcid 
blood,  circulating  too  flowly,  and 
aimed  ftagnating  in  the  arteries  of 
the  head :  and  this  vifcid  blood, 
being  perpetually  urged  forward 
by  the  force  of  the  heart,  burfts  its 
veffels  j  and  lodging  on  the  brain, 

and 
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and  compreffing  the  nerves  fubfer- 
vient  to  the  motions  of  the  body, 
obftrufts  their  ducts,  and  prevents 
the  influx  of  their  native  juice.  But 
it  is  more  frequently  caufed,  without 
any  conflderable  rupture  of  the 
veflels,  by  a  watery  and  red  humor 
tranfuding  from  the  blood,  or  by 
the  juice  ouzing  out  of  the  circum¬ 
jacent  glands,  which  loads  the 
membranes  of  the  brain,  fills  its 
ventricles,  and  flops  the  courfe  of 
the  animal  fpirits.  The  former  of 
thefe  may  be  called  the  fanguine- 
ous  apoplexy,  the  latter  the  pitui- 
tofe.  To  that  Hippocrates  gives  the 
epithet  of  ftrong ,  and  pronounces 
it  incurable ;  and  to  this  he  gives 
that  of  light  or  weak ,  and  yet  fays 
it  is  difficult  to  be  cured  ( i).  A 
great  number  of  hiflories  of  both 


(i)  Apphor.  Set?,  ii.  42, 
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forts  may  be  read  in  Wepfer  ( 1 )  : 
and  Bellini  has  mo  ft  rationally  ac¬ 
counted  for  all  the  fymptoms,  in 
this  and  the  like  diflempers  (2). 

I  fhall  not  dwell  on  external 
caufes,  fuch  as  blows,  falls,  and 
fra&ures  of  the  skull  occafioned  by 
them  ;  becaufe  they  indicate  no 
peculiar  treatment,  but  what  de¬ 
pends  on  furgery. 

The  Janguineous  kind  requires 
plentiful  and  frequent  bleeding, 
both  from  the  arm  and  jugular 
veins ;  but  purging  is  more  requi- 
fite  in  the  pituitofe.  Opening  the 
occipital  veins,  propofed  by  Mor¬ 
gagni  (3),  is  likewife  of  confiderable 
benefit,  as  I  have  experienced  in 
feveral  very  dangerous  cafes.  F  or 
as  thefe  veins  have  a  communication 

(1)  Obferv.  anatom .  ex  cadaveribus  eorumy 
quos  fujlulit  apoplexia,  Amftel.  1731. 

(2)  De  morbis  capitis. 

(3)  Adverfar .  c mat.  vi.  animadv.  83. 

within 
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within  the  brain  with  both  the  late¬ 
ral  finufes ;  by  opening  thefe  veins, 
part  of  the  blood,  which  they 
would  have  conveyed  into  the  finu- 
fes,  is  taken  off ;  and  the  quanti¬ 
ty  of  blood  in  the  finufes  being 
thus  fomewhat  diminifhed,  its  mo¬ 
tion  through  them  is  more  eafily 
performed.  And  therefore  cupping 
in  the  nape  and  fides  of  the  neck, 
with  pretty  deep  fcarifications,  to 
give  a  free  palTage  to  the  blood,  is 
always  ufeful. 

Upon  the  fame  account  alfo  it  is, 
that  drawing  blood  from  the  tem¬ 
poral  arteries,  which  fome  authors 
recommend,  is  of  fervice,  if  it  can 
be  of  any.  As  to  the  fafety  of  this 
operation,  Galen  indeed  afTerts,  that 
he.faw  an  artery,  even  in  the  arm, 
opened  without  any  great  inconve¬ 
nience  (i ).  But  yet  the  quantity  of 

(0  Method,  medendi ,  Lib.  v.  Cap.  j. 

K  blood. 
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blood,  taken  away  by  opening  the 
temporal  artery,  is  fo  inconfidera- 
ble,  that  much  benefit  cannot  be  ex- 
pe£ted  from  that  practice.  Where¬ 
fore  it  would  be  better  to  follow 
the  advice,  which  Aretceus  gives  in 
an  inveterate  headach,  of  opening 
the  two  arteries  behind  the  ears 
(1)5  becaufe  they  will  difcharge 
more  blood,  that  would  have  run 
into  the  head,  than  the  temporal 
arteries  can. 

Blisters  are  likewife  to  be 
laid  on  the  head  and  all  the  limbs; 
and  cathartics  are  neceflary,  taken 
both  by  the  mouth  and  by  way  of 
clyfter :  but  they  mud  be  acrid  and 
powerfully  ftimulating ;  becaufe  the 
nervous  fibres  are  become  very  tor- 
pid. 

The  lethargy  and  carus  are 
lighter  fpecies  of  the  apoplexy. 

( i }  De  morb.  diuturn.  curat.  Lib.  1.  Cap.  2. 

SEC- 
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SECTION  II. 

' The  palfy. 

The  apoplexy,  when  it  is  not 
mortal,  very  frequently  terminates 
in  a  palfy,  which  is  the  cnlis  of  the 
difcale .  and  this  pally  generally 
feizes  but  one  fide  of  the  body. 
And  what  the  above-cited  Mor¬ 
gagni  obferves  after  Palfafaa. ,  that 
on  diffeElion  of  the  bodies  of  apo- 
ple£iits0  who  had  been  feized  with 
a  hemiplegia ,  he  always  found  the 
caufe  of  the  difeafe  in  the  oppofite. 
fide  of  the  brain  (i),  I  have  for¬ 
merly  found  true  more  than  once 
in  St.  Thomas's  hofpital. 

There  is  now  no  longer  any 
room  for  blood-letting,  or  draftic 
purges ;  it  will  be  fufficient  to  give 
warm  and  moderate  cathartics  now 

f  i  )  Adverfar .  anat.  vi,  animadv,  84. 
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and  then,  fuch  as  the  tinSlura  fa- 
cra.  And  as  the  difeafe  is  now 
become  chronical,  inftead  of  blif- 
ters,  it  will  be  requifite  to  make 
iffues  in  proper  places,  efpecially 
in  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  a- 
bove  the  fcapulce ,  either  with  the 
actual  cautery,  or  with  cauflic  me¬ 
dicines.  Hippocrates  advifes  to 
apply  the  a&ual  cautery  in  eight 
places  at  leaft,  and  fpecifies  them 

(*)• 

The  cure  is  to  be  chiefly  profe- 
cuted  with  aromatic  flrengtheners 
and  fleet.  And  befides,  it  is  of  fer- 
vice  to  flimulate  the  skin  of  the  pa¬ 
ralytic  part :  which  is  extremely 
well  effected  by  the  green  oint¬ 
ment. ,  mixed  with  a  feventh  or 
eighth  part  of  the  flrong  jpirit  of 
vitriol ;  and  when  the  part  begins 
to  be  rubefied,  this  liniment  is  to 

(i)  De  Morbis ,  Lib.  ii.  Sebi,  12. 
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be  removed,  and  the  part  anointed 
with  ointment  of  elder.  Cold  bath¬ 
ing  is  very  beneficial  in  perfons  not 
too  far  advanced  in  years  •  but  hot 
bathing  is  prejudicial  to  all  paraly¬ 
tics.  And  I  have  known  fome  cafes 
of  paralytics,  fent  to  Bath  by  a  mif- 
taken  notion  of  their  phyficians, 
who,  upon  coming  out  of  the  bath, 
were  feized  with  a  return  of  the 
apoplexy,  which  carried  them  off. 

Wherefore  I  take  this occafi- 
on  to  publifh  fome  remarks,  which 
I  have  made  on  thefe  waters.  Their 
chief  virtue  feems  to  me  to  confift 
in  a  certain  mineral  heat,  whereby 
they  warm  and  cherifh  the  ftomach 
and  inteftines ;  and  therefore  they 
are  chiefly  ferviceable  to  thofe,  who 
have  ruined  their  appetite  and  di- 
geflive  faculty  by  drinking  wine  or 
other  fpirituous  liquors :  which  is 
well  known  to  be  the  caufe  of  a 

number 
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number  of  eviis.  But  they  are  ve¬ 
ry  prejudicial  to  all,  whofe  inward 
parts,  as  the  brain,  lungs,  liver  or 
kidneys,  are  too  hot.  And  for 
the  fame  reafon,  though  they  may 
be  agreeable  to,  and  mend  the  fto- 
mach ;  yet,  if  the  ufe  of  them  be 
continued  too  long,  they  more 
frequently  hurt  this  organ;  that 
very  warmth,  which  was  bene¬ 
ficial  at  firft,  by  immoderate  per- 
feverance  becoming  prejudicial,  by 
over-relaxing  the  fibres.  A  cir- 
cumftance,  which  I  have  feveral 
times  obferved  more  particularly 
in  patients,  whofe  difeafes  were 
owing  to  a  fault  in  the  nervous 
fluid. 

This  difeafe  never  is  acute,  is 
often  tedious,  and  in  old  people 
almoft  incurable  ;  and  the  patient 
for  the  moil  part  drags  a  miferable 
life.  For  the  vigor  of  his  mind 

together 
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together  with  his  memory  are  loft, 
or  vaftly  impaired ;  he  totters  and 
fhakes,  and  is  become  a  difmal 
fight ;  as  if  no  longer  a  man,  but 
an  animal  half  dead. 

St.  Vitus  %  dance . 

This  odd  difeafe^  both  in  fymp- 
toms  and  name,  is  of  the  paralytic 
kind,  and  is  cured  by  frequent  cold 
bathing  and  chalybeate  medicines, 
as  I  have  already  faid  upon  another 
occafion  ( i ). 

f 

SECTION  III. 

The  epilepfy  and  vertigo. 

Concerning  the  periodical  re-* 
turns  and  method  of  cure  of  both 
thefe  difeafes,  I  refer  the  reader 
to  another  book  (2),,  in  which  I 
treated  of  them  pretty  amply. 

( 5 )  Influence  of  the  Sum  and  Jdtooyi.  page  o  2 . 

(2)  The  fame ,  page  38,  &c.  87,  i£c. 

How- 
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H  owe ver,  to  what  has  been 
there  faid,  I  think  proper  to  add 
two  admonitions.  The  firft  is,  that 
the  vertigo  is  very  often  more  a 
difeafe  of  the  flomacb ,  than  of  the: 
head;  or  at  leafl  that  both  thefe 
parts  are  afife&ed  together,  from  a 
quantity  of  bilious  and  vifcid  hu¬ 
mors  lodging  in  the  guts.  When 
that  is  the  cafe,  no  medicines  will  be 
effectual,  without  premifing  a  vo¬ 
mit  of  Ipecacoanha  wine,  or  fome 
other  proper  emetic.  And  after¬ 
ward  Mynjicht' s  elixir  of  vitriol , 
taken  in  fpring  water  an  hour  or 
two  before  and  after  dinner,  will 
mend  the  appetite  and  digeftion. 


The  other  is,  that  the  Peruvi¬ 
an  bark ,  joined  to  fome  medicine 
appropriated  to  the  difeafe,  has  fre¬ 
quently  been  of  great  fervice,  ef- 
pecially  if  it  be  given  thus. 


T  A  K  E 
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A  k  E  of  Peruvian  bark  one 
ounce ;  of  wild  valerian  root 


powdered  two  drachms  ; 
of  fyrup  of  orange-peel  a 
fufficient  quantity  ;  make 
an  eie£lary. 


Of  this  let  the  patient  take  a 
drachm,  after  the  proper  evacuati¬ 
ons,  morning  and  evening  for  three 
months  together '}  and  then  repeat 
it  three  or  four  days  before  the 
new  and  full  moon. 

The  tetanus. 


This  uncommon  difeafe  is  a  vio¬ 
lent  preternatural  convulfion  of  the 
mufcles  of  the  whole  body  t  and 
therefore  is  to  be  treated  with  the 
fame  medicines  as  the  epilepfy. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


Of  madnefs. 

HP  HERE  is  no  difeafe  more  to 
be  dreaded  than  madnefs. 
For  what  greater  unhappinefs  can 
befall  a  man,  than  to  be  deprived 
of  h  is  reafon  and  under  Handing ;  to 
attack  his  fellow-creatures  with  fu¬ 
ry  like  a  wild  bead  ;  to  be  tied 
down,  and  even  beat,  to  prevent 
his  doing  mifchief  to  himfelf  or  o- 
thers :  or,  on  the  contrary,  to  be 
fad  and  dejefted,  to  be  daily  terri¬ 
fied  with  vain  imaginations ;  to 

O  *  \ 

fancy  hobgoblins  haunting  him  • 
and  after  a  life  fpent  in  continual 
anxiety,  to  be  perfwaded  that  his 
death  will  be  the  commencement  of 
eternal  punilhment  ?  And  to  all  thefe 

may 
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may  be  added  this  unhappy  cir- 
cumftance,  that  the  diforderis  very 
difficult  to  be  cured.  Now  in  or¬ 
der  to  the  clearer  comprehenfion 
of  what  I  have  to  fay  from  experi¬ 
ence  on  this  difeafe,  I  will  premife 
a  few  hints  concerning  its  nature. 

A  very  frequent  caufe  of  this  evil 
is  an  exceffive  intention  of  the 
mind,  and  the  thoughts  long  fixed 
on  any  one  obje£f,  even  though  it  be 
of  the  pleafing  kind.  For  fuch 
intention  of  mind,  fuch  fixed 
thought,  is  capable  of  perverting 
the  rational  faculties,  as  we  fome- 
times  obferve  in  fludious  perfons: 
but  when  it  is  blended  with  fome 
of  the  paiTions,  as  hope,  fear,  an¬ 
ger,  dsf c.  the  diforder  is  hightened  $ 
and  the  madnefs  is  accompanied  ei¬ 
ther  with  melancholy  or  fury,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  nature  of  the  caufe, 
and  chiefly  according  to  the  natu- 

L  z  raj 
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ral  propenfity  of  mind  in  the  pa¬ 
tient  to  this  or  that  paffion.  Now 
nothing  diforders  the  mind  fo  much* 
as  love  and  religion,  I  mean  falfe 
and  vain  religion,  or  fuperftition. 
Love  is  attended  with  hope,  fear, 
jealoufy,  and  fometimes  with 
wrath  and  hatred  arifing  from  the 
latter.  Superftition  fills  and  dif- 
tra&s  the  mind  with  vain  terrors, 
and  notions  of  divine  vengeance. 
Hence  it  happens,  that  the  madnefs 
of  perfons  in  love  is  more  general¬ 
ly  of  the  maniacal,  and  that  of  fu- 
perflitious  people  of  the  melancho- 
lie  kind. 

But  thefe  two  diforders  fome¬ 
times  take  each  other’s  place,  and 
undergo  various  degrees  of  combi¬ 
nation. 

In  fine  madnefs  rifes  to  the 
greateft  highth,  when  the  mind  is 
racked  with  contrary  paffions  at  the 

fame 
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fame  time ;  as  wrath  and  fear,  joy 
and  grief:  which  by  drawing  it  dif¬ 
ferent  ways,  at  length  quite  over¬ 
power  it. 

W  e  all  know  the  conftitution  of 
our  fabric  to  be  fuch,  that  whatever 
images  prefent  themfelves  to  the 
mind,  whether  of  things  that  may 
be  beneficial  or  prejudicial  to  us, 
they  neceflarily  excite  certain  affec¬ 
tions  or  paffions  in  the  foul,  which 
are  inftantly  followed  by  fuitable 
motions  in  the  body.  Thus  joy, 
grief,  hope,  fear,  defire,  anger, 
even  again  ft  our  will,  a£t  upon, 
and  caufe  alterations  in  the  body,  by 
railing  commotions  in  the  blood  and 
humors.  And  it  matters  not,  whe¬ 
ther  the  ideas  be  true  and  real,  or 
falfe  and  imaginary,  provided  the 
mind  has  been  long  intent  upon 
them :  nay  we  often  find  by  expe¬ 
rience,  that  the  foul  is  more  power- 
1  fully 
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fully  wrought  on  by  imaginary 
than  real  evils.  Thus  the  vain 
dread  of  impending  poverty  is  fo 
much  more  intolerable  than  the 

/ 

real  affli£tion  itfelf,  as  to  drive  ti¬ 
morous  people  to  lay  violent  hands 
on  themfeives.  So  far  is  the  life 
of  man  expofed  to  miferies  on  eve¬ 
ry  fide! 

N  o  w  the  inftrument  of  all  thefe 
motions,  both  of  the  mind  and  bo¬ 
dy,  is  that  extremely  fabtile  fluid 
of  the  nerves,  commonly  called 
animal  fpirits.  Concerning  the 
nature  of  which  we  have  formerly 
(i)  offered  our  conje&ures,  and 
have  fhewn  that  this  aflive  fluid  is 
very  fufceptible  of  various  alterati¬ 
ons  j  a  remarkable  inflance  where¬ 
of  we  have  in  the  very  difeafe,  of 
which  we  are  now  treating. 

CO  ocs  Introduction  to  tho  zjfnys  on  poifons 9 
edit.  ^  • 
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Medical  writers  diftinguifh 
two  kinds  of  madnefs,  and  defcribe 
them  both  as  a  condant  diforder  of 
the  mind  without  any  confiderable 
fever ;  but  with  this  difference, 
that  the  one  is  attended  with  auda- 
cioufnefs  and  fury,  the  other  with 
fadnefs  and  fear :  and  that  they  call 
mania ,  this  melancholy ,  But  thefe 
generally  differ  in  degree  only.  For 
melancholy  very  frequently  changes, 
fooner  or  later,  into  maniacal  mad¬ 
nefs  ;  and,  when  the  fury  ’is  abated, 
the  fadnefs  generally  returns  heavi¬ 
er  than  before :  hence  all  maniacal 
people  are  fearful  and  cowardly; 
which  is  an  observation  of  great  ufe 
in  practice.  Now,  that  the  animal 
Spirits  acquire  various  preternatural 
properties,  as  I  have  already  faid, 
in  all  madnefs,  is  eafily  demondra- 
ted.  But  a  Surprizing  ciroumdance 
in  this  diftemper  is,  that  it  not  on¬ 
ly  often  preferves  the  patient  from 

other 
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other  difeafes ;  but  when  it  feizes 
him  a&ually  laboring  under  them, 
it  lays  fuch  ftrong  claim  to  the 
whole  man,  that  it  fometimes  dif- 
pofleffes  the  body  of  them.  And 
this  happens,  not  only  in  flight 
ailments,  but  alfo  in  great  and  dan¬ 
gerous  illnefles ;  fo  that  we  may 
fay  with  the  poet, 

Aliquifque  malo  fuit  ufus  in  illo. 

Some  benefit  refulted  from  that 
evih.  , 

I  remember  to  have  feen  two  re- 

\ 

markable  inftances  of  the  truth  of 
this  obfervation.  One  was  the  cafe 
of  a  young  lady  about  twenty 
years  of  age,  of  a  lively  chearful 
temper,  but  weakly  conftitution  ; 
who  from  a  bad  habit  of  body  fell 
into  a  dropfyof  the  abdomen ,  with 
great  wafting  of  flefli.  After  trying 
all  methods  of  cure  to  no  purpofe, 

when 
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when  (he  was  part  all  hopes  of  re¬ 
covery,  fhe  was  on  a  fudden  feized 
with  madnefs  (from  what  caufe  I 
know  not)  attended  with  great 
anxiety  and  vain  terrors  of  mind: 
for  fhe  imagined  that  fhe  was  to 
be  apprehended,  tried,  condem¬ 
ned  and  executed  for  high  treafon. 
In  the  mean  time  fhe  gathered 
flrength,  and  the  fwelling  of  her 
belly  fubfided  vilibly  :  fo  that  in  a 
fhort  time  I  judged  her  able  to 
bear  more  powerful  medicines  a- 
dapted  to  her  two  difeafes.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  fhe  was  put  into  a  courfe 
of  emetics,  cathartics,  diuretics  and 
ffomachics;  which  had  fo  good  an 
effect,  that  in  fome  months  fhe  re¬ 
covered  perfect  health  of  mind  and 
body. 

The  other,  fomewhat  different 
from  the  foregoing,  was  alfo  the 
cafe  of  a  beautiful  young  lady,  who 

M  was. 
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was,  in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of 
her  age,  feized  with  a  violent 
cough  and  fpitting  of  blood,  For 
which  fhe  was  blooded  plentifully 
in  the  arm,  every  other  day,  five 
or  fix  times.  This  diminifhed  the 
violence  of  the  fymptoms,  but  did 
not  entirely  remove  them  :  and  in 
two  months  a  hectic  came  on,  at¬ 
tended  with  third,  heat,  and  night 
fweats;  together  with  great  waft¬ 
ing  of  flefh,  and  frequent  fpitting 
of  tough  ftime,  from  the  lungs  and 
throat,  interfperfed  here  and  there 
with  (mail  portions  of  yellow  puru¬ 
lent  matter.  Now  fhe  was  running 
into  a  true  pulmonary  confumption, 
and  death  feemed  to  be  at  the  door„ 
Whereupon  the  patient  began  to 
be  anxious  for  the  falvation  of  her 
foul.  She  was  immediately  vifited 
by  her  fpiritual  guides;  who,  in- 
ftead  of  quieting  her  confcience, 
and  railing  her  hopes,  ftrongly  in¬ 
culcated 
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culcated  that  the  way  to  heaven  was 
rugged  and  difficult,  and  not  to 
be  palled  without  fading,  prayer, 
and  anguiffi  of  mind :  as  if  the 
happinefs  of  the  life  to  come  was 
not  to  be  purchafed  hut  by  the 
unhappinefs  and  naileries  of  this 
life.  But  obferve  the  event.  The 
miferable  young  lady,  overpowered 
by  facred  terrors,  was  foon  feized 
with  religious  madnefs.  Night  and 
day  fhe  faw  the  appearances  of  devils, 
fulphureous  flames,  and  other  horrid 
images  of  everlafting  tortures  of 
the  damned.  But  from  this  time 
the  fymptoms  of  the  original  dif- 
eafe  began  to  abate:  the  febrile 
heat  decreafed,  the  fpitting  flop¬ 
ped,  the  fweats  grew  lefs ;  and  her- 
whole  habit  was  fo  much  changed 
for  the  better,  that  the  bodily 
ftrength  feemed  to  become  more 
adequate  to  performing  the  func¬ 
tions  of  life,,  in  proportion  as  the 

M  2  mind 
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mind  grew  lefs  capable  of  govern¬ 
ing  the  body.  But  in  a  few 
days  (he  grew  quite  melancholic. 
Wherefore  the  difeafe  was  treated 
by  evacuations,  proportioned  to  her 
ffrength,  and  other  proper  medi¬ 
cines;  which  feemingly  had  fo  good 
an  effe£t,  that  there  appeared  fome 
hopes  of  a  perfect  cure.  But  alas ! 
toward  the  end  of  the  third  month, 
the  he£tic  and  ulceration  of  the 
lungs  returning,  this  charming 
virgin  died  confumptive ,  who 
feemed  worthy  of  a  better  fate. 

This  difeafe  then  entirely  con- 
fifls  in  the  ffrength  of  imagination. 
For  pleafing  or  terrifying  images 
are  reprefented  to  the  mind;  and 
thefe,  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  na¬ 
ture,  are  neceffarily  followed  by 
fuitable,  and  as  it  were  coherent, 
motions  of  the  body.  Hence  even 
brutes  fometimes  run  mad,  that  is, 

are 
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are  deprived  of  their  reafon :  for 
(whatever  forae  harebrained  philo- 
fophers  fay  to  the  contrary)  they 
have  a  fhare  of  reafon  proportionate 
to  their  refpective  natures. 

Daily  experience  convinces  ns 
of  the  vaft  power  of  this  faculty. 
For  what  is  more  wonderful,  than 
that  a  man  fhould  perfwade  himfelf 
that  he  is  changed  into  a  dog  or  a 
wolf ;  that  he  is  actually  dead  and 
converfing  with  the  dead,  while 
he  is  full  of  life  and  flrength ;  that 
he  wears  a  head  of  glafs  or  clay; 
and  a  hundred  other  fuch  extrava¬ 
gant  fancies,  of  which  mad  folks 
are  fometimes  poffeffed.  And  yet 
what  often  happens  to  pregnant 
women,  feems  Hill  more  aflonifh- 
ing,  nay  almoft  incredible.  For 
’tis  well  known,  that  when  they  ar® 
feized  with  violent  longings,  it  is 
not  uncommon  to  fee  the  child 

marked 
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marked  with  the  fruits,  or  other 
things,  for  which  they  longed;  and 
thefe  marks  fometimes  lafl  as  long 
as  life.  However  furprizing  thefe 
things  may  be,  they  yet  fall  fhort 
of  the  following  fa&  related  by 
Mallebranche ,  which  comes  nearly 
up  to  a  prodigy  (i).  “  About 

“  feven  or  eight  years  ago  (fays  he) 
there  was  in  the  hofpital  of  in- 
iC  curables  (at  Paris )  a  young  man, 
a  an  ideot  from  his  birth,  whofe 
ie  body  was  broken  in  the  fame 
iC  places,  in  which  criminals  are 
<c  broken.  He  lived  near  twenty 
u  years  in  that  condition :  many 
a  perfons  faw  him,  and  the  late 
u  queen  mother  making  a  vifit  to 
(C  that  hofpital,  had  the  curiofity 
u  not  only  to  fee,  but  even  to  touch 
a  the  arms  and  legs  of  this  youth, 
a  in  the  places  where  they  were 

(i)  Recherche  de  la  veritL  Tome  I.  Liv.  ii. 
Chap,  7. 
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cc  broken.”  The  caufe  of  this  un¬ 
happy  accident  was  foon  found  to 
be,  that  the  mother,  while  big 
with  this  child,  was  prefent  at  the 
execution  of  a  malefactor,  who  was 
broke  alive  on  a  crofs  with  an  iron 
bar.  That  fhe  was  excefifively  ter¬ 
rified,  it  is  eafy  to  believe  ■  but 
how  the  force  of  her  imagination 
could  produce  fuch  an  effect  on  the 
foetus ,  is  a  matter  of  great  diffi¬ 
culty.  Mallebranche  attempts  to 
account  for  it,  in  his  ufual  manner, 
by  ingenious  conjectures,  faying, 
that  the  imaginary  faculty  is  a  cer¬ 
tain  inward  fenfation,  which  is  en¬ 
tirely  performed  by  the  afififlance 
of  the  animal  fpirits :  that  the  foetus 
ought  to  be  deemed  a  part  of  the 
mother’s  body,  fo  that,  whatever 
any  part  of  the  mother  fuffers,  is 
by  fome  occult  communication  tranf- 
mitted  to  the  fame  part  in  the  foetus. 
Wherefore  when  the  pregnant  wo¬ 


man 
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man  was  fhocked  at  that  dreadful 
light,  poffibly  {he  buffered  pain, 
and  even  fome  degree  of  laceration 
of  the  fibres,  in  the  fame  limbs, 
which  fhe  faw  broken  in  the  male¬ 
factor  :  but  as  her  bones  were  firm 
and  folid,  they  were  capable  of  re- 
lifting  the  fhock ;  whereas  thofe  of 
the  /cetus,  being  fcarcely  knit,  were 
eafily  broken,  fo  as  never  to  unite 
again.  But  whether  this  reafon- 
ing  be  juft,  or  not,  the  fa£t  is  a 
manifeft  proof,  that  the  imagina¬ 
tion  has  a  wonderful  degree  of 
power  to  affe£t  the  body. 

Another  remarkable  circum- 
ftance  is,  that  immoderate  joy,  too 
long  continued,  as  effe&ually  dif- 
orders  the  mind  as  anxiety  and 
grief.  And  the  reafon  feems  to  be, 
that  the  pleafing  images,  which  are 
conftantly  prefent  to  the  mind, 
fuffer  it  not  to  attend  to  other 

things : 
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things :  and  as  it  is  ftruck  and  in¬ 
terrupted  a  thoufand  ways  by  ob¬ 
jects,  which  neceffarily  occur  every 
day ;  hence  .  conflicts  arife,  which 
give  a  wrong  turn  to,  and  at  length 
deftroy,  the  thinking  faculty.  To 
which  may  be  added  the  notions  of 
folicitu.de  and  fear,  left  forne  un- 
forefeen  ftroice  of  adverfe  fortune 
fliould  overturn  this  happy  ftate. 
I  have  formerly  heard  Dr.  Rale, 
phyfician  to  Bethleem-hofpital,  and 
of  great  experience  in  thefe  matters, 
fay  more  than  once,  that  in  the 
year  mdccxx,  ever  memorable  for 
the  iniquitous  fouth-fea  fcheme,  he 
had  more  patients  committed  to  his 
care,  whofe  heads  were  turned  by 
the  immenfe  riches  which  fortune 
had  fuddenly  thrown  in  their  way, 
than  ot  thofe,  who  had  been  com¬ 
pletely  ruined  by  that  abominable 
bubble.  Such  is  the  force  of  infa- 

N  liable 
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tiable  avarice  in  cleftroying  the  ra¬ 
tional  faculties! 

But  it  is  Bill  more  to  be  won¬ 
dered  at,  that  mad  folks,  efpeci  ally 
of  the  melancholic  tribe,  fometimes 
take  it  ftrongly  into  their  heads,  to 
do  things  which  give  the  greateft 
pain  and  uneafinefs  to  the  body ; 
than  which  nothing  is  more  con¬ 
trary  to  human  nature.  For,  though 
perifhing  with  hunger,  they  obfti- 
nately  refufe,  and  even  abhor  food, 
as  if  it  were  poifon  5  and  retain  their 
urine  for  whole  days  together, 
though  ready  to  burft.  In  cafes  of 
this  kind  the  mind  feems  in  fome 
meafure  to  be  called  away  from  the 
fenfes,  while  it  is  impoffible  but 
that  the  pain  mu  ft  be  felt :  but 
the  unhappy  perfon  obftinately  re- 
fufes  to  give  attention  to  what  is 
tranfa&ed  within  his  body.  And 
it  is  not  improbable,  that  he  is  pof- 

fefted 
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felled  with  fome  vain  notions, 
which  make  him  patiently  bear  the 
pain  he  fuffers :  for  example,  that, 
if  he  does  not,  he  will  have  more 
fevere  tortures  infli&ed  on  him : 

,y 

that  the  prefent  pain  was  fent  down 
from  heaven  on  him  in  punifhment 
for  his  fins,  or  is  the  effe&  of  the 
devil’s  inevitable  power,  or  of 
witchcraft,  and  many  other  fuch 
empty  notions.  For  there  is  no¬ 
thing  how  incredibly  filly  foever, 
and  contrary  to  good  fenfe,  but 
may  affe&  a  depraved  imagina¬ 
tion. 

But,  to  come  at  length  to  the 
cure,  the  phyfician’s  firft  care  ought 
to  be  to  confider,  what  evacuations 
the  patient  is  able  to  bear ;  becaufe 
evacuations  of  almofl  all  kinds  are 
generally  neceflary,  if  his  flrength 
will  allow  them  :  if  not,  he  is  to 
be  flrengthened  by  proper  diet  and 

N  2  medi- 
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medicines,  till  fuch  time  as  he  can 
fafely  bear  evacuants.  For,  when 
the  humors  have  been  too  much 
drained,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  fee 
maniacal  madnefs  fucceeded  by  an 
incurable  dejection  of  mind  and 
melancholy ;  under  which  the  mi- 
ferable  patient  drags  a  tedious  life 
in  perpetual  anxieties  and  fadnefs  : 
and  mad  men  for  the  mofl  part  live 
very  long.  Now  the  proper  evacu¬ 
ations  in  this  difeafe  are  chiefly 
blood-letting,  vomits,  and  purg¬ 
ing  by  ftool  and  urine  :  wherefore 
I  fhall  offer  a  few  remarks  on  each 
of  thefe  heads. 

Blood  is  mofl  commodioufly 
drawn  either  from  the  arm  or  the 
jugulars  ■  and  fometimes  alfo  by 
cupping  with  fcarifications  in  the 
occiput ;  particularly  in  cafe  of  a 
head-ach,  or  of  fuch  a  degree  of 

weak- 
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weaknefs  as  forbids  the  farther  ufe 
of  the  lancet. 

V  o  m  1  t  1  n  g  is  belt  excited  with 
Ipecacoanha  wine  in  the  more 
weakly;  but  in  the  more  robuft 
with  the  tinElure  of  white  hellebore. 
or  antimonial  wine. 

The  properelt  cathartics  are 
Hack  hellebore ,  or  infufion  of  fena 
with  tinElure  of  jalap ;  or  aloes 
inline,  if  the  fuppreillon  of  the 
monthly  evacuations  in  women,  or 
-of  the  hemorrhoids  in  men,  re¬ 
quires  difcharges  of  blood  by  thefe 
natural  ways.  And  thefe  evacua¬ 
tions,  both  by  vomit  and  ftool,  are 
to  be  often  repeated,  in  alternate 
order.  Nor  does  it  feem  improper 
to  add,  that  this  difeafe  demands 
powerful  medicines,  becaufe  in  it 
the  nerves  are  not  ealily  Simu¬ 
lated. 


But 
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But  evacuation  by  the  urinary 
organs  is  of  greater  moment  than  is 
commonly  thought,  efpecially  when 
madnefs  is  accompanied  with  a  fever. 
For  it  is  of  little  benefit  to  melan¬ 
cholics,  who  for  the  moil  part 
make  too  much  urine.  And  the 
moll  appofite  diuretics  in  this  cafe 
are  the  lixivia l  falts  of  vegetables 
and  the  diuretic  fait  fo  called :  any 
of  which,  or  both  forts,  may  be 
given  by  turns,  in  pretty  large 
dofes. 


Blistering  plafters  applied 
to  the  head  will  poflibly  be  thought 
to  deferve  a  place  among  the  re¬ 
medies  of  this  difeafe :  but  I  have 


often  found  them  to  do  more  harm 
than  good  by  their  overgreat  irri¬ 
tation.  It  v/ill  be  better,  in  imi¬ 
tation  of  the  ancients,  to  fhave  the 
head  \  and  then  to  rub  it  often  with 
Vinegar  y  in  which  rofe  flowers  or 

ground - 
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ground-ivy  leaves  have  been  in- 
fufed :  and  alfo  to  make  a  drain,  by 
paffing  a  feton  in  the  nape  of  the 
neck ;  which  is  to  be  rubbed  with 
a  proper  digeftive  ointment,  and 
moved  a  little  every  day,  in  order 
to  give  free  iflue  to  the  purulent 
matter.  However,  when  the  dif- 
eafe  is  of  long  Handing,  blifters 
are  fometimes  ferviceable. 


While  the  noxious  humors  are 
expelled  by  thefe  means,  the  dif- 
eafe  is  likewife  to  be  attacked  by 
thefe  medicines,  which  effeft  a 
change  in  the  body.  The  diet 
ought  to  be  (lender,  chiefly  gruel 
made  of  oatmeal  or  barly,  and  meats 
of  eafy  digeftion.  For  the  body 
muft  be  nourifhed,  that  the  patient 
may  have  ftrength  enough  to  bear 
the  neceflary  evacuations, 

A»- 
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Authors,  both  ancient  and 
modem,  recommend  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  medicines;  fome  of  which 
are  fuitable  to  maniacal,  others  to 
melancholic  patients :  but  both  forts 
agree  in  the  property  of  corre&ing 
the  bile ;  which  is  acrid  at  firft, 
then  becomes  vifcid,  and  black  as 
pitch.  Moreover  the  very  blood 
in  this  diforder  is  thick,  fizy,  and 
black  :  whence  upon  diffe&ion  the 
brain  appears  dry,  and  almoft  fria¬ 
ble,  and  the  velTels  diftended  with 
black  fluggifh  blood.  Now  it  will 
be  of  ufe  to  obferve,  that  moft  of 
the  medicines,  proper  to  he  given 
in  this  difeafe,  are  in  fome  degree 
endued  with  the  property  of  open¬ 
ing  and  fcouring  the  glands,  and 
encreafing  perfpiration.  Of  this 
kind  are  the  flrong-fmelling  gums, 
efpecially  af a  foetida ,  myrrh ,  Ruj  '~ 
fian  caforr  and  camphire  ;  which 

laft 
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lad  is  aflerted  by  fame  authors  of 
experience,  to  have  likewife  an  an¬ 
odyne  quality,  and  to  procure  deep 
with  greater  certainty  and  fafety 
even  than  opium.  And  in  melan¬ 
cholic  cafes,  chalybeates  are  alfo 
very  proper.  Inline,  a  frequent 
ufe  of  the  cold  bath  is  very  fervice- 
able,  efpecially  in  maniacal  cafes. 
For  nothings  as  Cel  jus  fays,  is  of 
fuch  benefit  to  the  heady  as  cold 
water  (i). 


I  t  now  remains  to  lay  down 
fome  rules  for  the  management  of 
mad  folks,  than  which  nothing 
conduces  more  to  their  cure;  anti 
different  methods  are  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  with  the  maniacal  and  me¬ 
lancholic.  The  unrulinefs  of  thofe 
is  to  be  curbed ;  and  the  defpon- 
dency  of  thefe  to  be  diffipated  by 


(i)  Lib.  i.  Cap.  6. 
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giving  them  hopes,  and  railing 
their  fpirits.  And  yet,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  thofe  who  are  outragious, 
it  is  not  neceffary  to  employ  ftripes 
or  other  rough  treatment  to  bring 
them  into  order ;  binding  alone 
being  fufficient  for  that  purpofe : 
becaufe,  as  I  have  already  faid,  they 
are  all  cowards ;  and  when  they  are 
once  fenfible  of  being  thoroughly 
conquered,  they  eafily  fubmit  for 
the  future,  and  dare  not  offer  vio¬ 
lence  to  themfelves  or  others. 

I  t  is  a  more  difficult  matter  to 
manage  thofe,  whofe  madnefs  is 
accompanied  with  exceffive  fadnefs 
or  joy;  to  whofe  different  humors 
the  phyfician  ought  to  accommodate 
himfelf.  Wherefore  the  ill-timed 
fits  of  laughter  of  feme  are  to  be 
flopped  by  chiding  and  threaten¬ 
ing  ;  and  the  gloomy  thoughts  of 

others 


others  are  to  he  diffipated :  to 
which  concerts  of  mufic,  and  fuch 
diverfions,  as  they  formerly  took 
delight  in,  are  very  conducive. 
And  how  mulic  affefts  and  re¬ 
lieves  both  the  body  and  the 
mind,  I  have  formerly  publifhed 
my  thoughts  (i). 

But  it  ought  to  be  a  {landing 
rule,  to  inculcate  notions  direflly 
contrary  to  thofe,  with  which  they 
were  long  poffeffedj  in  order  to 
inure  the  mind  by  degrees  to  a  new 
way  of  thinking.  For  as  in  the 
cafe  of  a  body,  broken  with  fick- 
nefs  or  fatigues,  red  and  inter- 
miffion  of  labour  are  proper  to  be 
ordered ;  fo  it  is  requifite,  bv  all 
practicable  means,  to  draw  off  the 
mind  from  thofe  vain  fancies,  which 
it  has  imbibed.  And  this  we  (hall 

(i)  Mechanical  account  of  poifons ,  Ejfay  iii. 
See  alfh  what  Aretxus  fays  on  this  head  :  Ds 
curat .  acutor .  Lib.  i. 
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compafs,  if  we  turn  it  upon  objefts, 
which  excite  different  motions  in  it. 
Thus  in  imaginary  fears  of  long 
duration,  it  is  fometimes  beneficial 
to  affright  the  patient  with  real 
dangers.  But  thefe  real  terrors 
muft  in  their  own  nature  be  quite 
unlike  their  falfe  or  imaginary  ones, 
in  order  to  caufe  a  different  agita¬ 
tion  in  the  mind.  For  the  mind 
cannot  be  abfolutely  at  reft,  though 
it  may  be  free  from  care  and  anxi¬ 
ety  :  and  a  change  of  idea’s  may  be 
deemed  a  recreation  and  relaxation 
from  ftudies :  juft  as  the  mufcles  of 
the  limbs,  when  tired  with  any  one 
fort  of  labour,  are  refreshed  by 
putting  them  on  different  actions. 

Bodily  exercife  is  never  to  be 
neglected .  Walking,  riding,  play¬ 
ing  at  ball,  bowls,  and  other  fuch 
fports ;  fwimming,  and  travelling  by 
land  and  fea,  are  of  great  ufe :  for 

by 
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by  thefe  the  conftitution  of  body  is 
ftrengthened,  and  the  mind  re¬ 
fumes  its  rational  faculties  by  the 
conflant  exchange  of  objects. 

T  o  what  has  been  hitherto  fa  id 
I  fhall  fubjoin  one  animadverfion 
more:  that  anodynes  to  procure 
deep  are  very  feldom  proper  in  this 
difeafe.  But  yet  in  fome  cafes,  as 
in  great  terrors  of  mind,  or  when 
the  patient,  through  folicitude  and 
fadnefs,  is  much  fatigued  with  con¬ 
flant  watching,  it  may  not  be  amifs 
to  make  trial  of  them ;  but  we  are 
not  to  peril  ft  long  in  their  ufe : 
for  it  often  happens,  even  when 
they  procure  deep,  that  when  the 
patient  awakes,  his  head  is  filled 
with  more  terrifying  idea’s  than 
before. 

I  clofe  this  chapter  with  ob- 
ferving,  that  there  is  no  difeafe,  in 
which  the  danger  of  a  relapfe  is 

greater : 
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greater :  wherefore  every 
that  has  been  hitherto  propofed 
for  the  cure,  whether  relating  to 
medicines,  diet,  or  manner  of  liv¬ 
ing,  ought  to  be  repeated  for  a 
confiderable  time  at  due  intervals, 
even  after  the  patient  has  reco¬ 
vered. 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER  IV, 


Of  the  quinfy. 

Y/f  EDICAL  authors  have  care- 
-*•  full)  treated  of  feveral  forts 
of  quinfies;  but  there  are  three 
forts,  the  moft  acute  and  fatal  of 
all,  the  nature  of  which  they  have 
not  explained  with  fufficient  accu¬ 
racy.  Of  thefe  the  firft  may  be 
called  the  watery  quinfy,  the  fecond 
a  gangrene  of  the  tonfels ,  and  the 
third  a fir angulation  of  the  fauces . 

I N  the  firft  fort  the  glands  of 
the  mouth,  palate,  and  neighbour¬ 
ing  parts  are  diftended  and  fwoln. 
In  the  fecond  an  inflammation 
without  a  perfed  fuppuration  feizes 
the  tonli  is ,  which  fwell  and  grow 

hard; 
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hard ;  a  gangrene  foon  enfues, 
which,  if  not  very  fpeedily  relieved, 
is  fatal.  In  the  third,  all  the 
nerves  are  convulfed,  and  the  pa¬ 
tient  drops  down  dead  fuddenly. 
Of  this  third  fort  I  have  feen  one 
inftance,  in  which  though  a  large 
quantity  of  blood  was  drawn  twice 
in  fix  hours  time,  yet  that  evacua¬ 
tion  was  of  no  avail.  Upon  dif- 
feciion  there  was  not  even  the  leaft 
appearance  of  fwelling  or  inflamma¬ 
tion  in  the  glands  or  mufcles  of  the 
mouth  and  throat  \  but  the  blood- 
veffels  were  turgid  every  where  with 
a  thick  blood.  This  difeafe,  how¬ 
ever  rare,  is  defcribed  by  Hippo¬ 
crates.  Of  quinfies ,  fays  he,  thofe 
are  the  wor/l ,  and  fooneji  fatal , 
which  /hew  nothing  remarkable  ei¬ 
ther  in  the  fauces  or  neck  j  and  yet 
bring  on  very  much  pain  and  diffi¬ 
culty  of  breathing  ( i ).  Thefe  forts 

(i)  Prognofiic . 
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are  all  very  dangerous,  and  require 
fome  difference  in  the  treatment. 

I  remember,  that  the  watery 
quinfy  reigned  fome  years  ago  like 
an  epidemic  fever  in  Wales ,  efpe- 
cially  in  places  near  the  fea,  and 
carried  off  a  great  number  of  peo¬ 
ple  in  two  or  three  days  from  their 
leizure.  Whereupon  being  con- 
fulted  by  a  phyfician  refiding  there, 
I  wrote  him  this  advice ;  to  bleed 
plentifully  as  foon  as  poffible,  and 
empty  the  firft  paffages  by  a  clyffer, 
or,  if  practicable,  by  a  gentle 
purge ;  and  then  to  apply  blifters 
uncjer  the  chin,  and  on  the  fides  of 
the  neck  :  and  if  this  courfe  did  not 
fucceed,  to  fcarify  the  palate  pretty 
deeply  about  the  uvula  and  fuhlin- 
gual  veins ;  in  order  to  give  vent  to 
the  matter  of  the  difeafe.  In  the 
mean  time,  to  carry  off  the  fever,  I 
recommended  a  powder  made  up 
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of  equal  parts  of  the  compound 
‘powder  of  contrayerva ,  and  very 
pure  nitre.  And  this  method  faved 
very  many  lives. 

In  the  gangrene  of  the  tonfils, 
after  bleeding  and  clyfters,  the  only 
remedy  is,  to  make  three  or  four 
pretty  deep  incifions  in  thefe  glands, , 
which  are  to  be  dreffed  with  honey 
of  rofes  mixed  with  a  fmall  quantity 
of  Egyptian  honey  :  and  at  the  fame 
time  the  mouth  and  throat  are  to 
be  gargled  with  a  decoftion  of  bar¬ 
ley  and  figs.  But  it  is  to  be  obferv- 
ed,  that  all  this  is  to  be  done  in 
the  begining  of  thedifeafe:  for  in 
two  or  three  days  the  gangrene 
fpreads  to  the  gullet,  and  is  mortal, 
I  have  feen  fome  patients  faved  by 
this  method,  and  others  die,  in 
whofe  cafes  it  was  either  negle&ed, 
or  applied  too  late  :  while  the  at¬ 
tending  phyficians  were  of  opinion, 

becaufe 
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becaufe  the  fever  feemed  abated, 
that  all  was  fafe,  and  the  patient 
out  of  danger ;  whereas  they  ought 
to  have  confidered,  that  his  flutter¬ 
ing  puife,  great  inquietude,  and 
cold  fweats  fucceeding  each  other, 
were  forerunners  of  fpeedy  death. 

This  difeafe  chiefly  feizes  chil¬ 
dren  ;  and  Aretceus  ( i )  has,  in  his 
ufual  manner,  given  an  accurate 
defcription  of  it ;  which  Severinus 
{z)  has  illuftrated  with  a  learned 
comment,  calling  it  the  peJHlential 
quinfy  of  children ,  and  commend¬ 
ing  the  method  of  cure  above  de¬ 
fended  :  as  the  Latin  Hippocrates 
(3)  had  done  long  before  him. 

(ij  De  caufis  et  fignis  morborum  acutorum 5 

Lib.  1.  Cap .  9. 

(2)  Diatriba  de  peflilente  ac  praefocante  pueros 
abfcejfu,  annexed  to  his  book5  De  recondita  ab- 
fcejfuum  natura.  Francfurt ,  1643. 

(3,)  Celfus ,  Lib.  vi.  Cap ,  10, 
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The  ftrangulation  of  the  fauces  t 
•which  I  have  called  the  third  per¬ 
nicious  fpecies  of  quinlies,  if  it  can 
be  forefeen,  ought  to  be  prevented 
by  evacuations  of  all  kinds ;  I  mean 
by  bleeding,  purging,  bliftering, 
i flues,  and  diuretics.  And  it  will 
be  of  fervice  to  practice  abflinence, 
that  is,  moderation  in  eating  and 
drinking. 


CHAP. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Of  the  difeafes  oj  the  breaft, 
Of  the  ajlhma . 


ry FFICULTY  of  breathing 
arifes  from  many  and  very 
different  caufes.  For  whatfoever 
occafions  the  ambient  air  to  enter 
the  lungs  with  lefs  freedom  than 
ufual,  brings  on  this  difeafe.  Now 
for.  performing  refpiradon,  firft  the 
thorax  mu  ft  be  dilated ;  which  is 
effected  by  the  aSions  of  the  dia¬ 
phragm,  and  intercoftal  and  abdo¬ 
minal  mufcles.  Next,  the  air  muft  be 
received  into  the  afpera  arteria ; 
and  therefore  whenfoever  this  du& 
or  its  ramifications  are  obftru&ed, 
either  by  a  tumor,  or  by  vifcid 

humors. 
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humors,  a  difficulty  of  breathing 
tnuft  enfue.  Then,  the  air  itfelf 
comes  in  for  a  partial  caufe ;  for  if 
it  be  much  heavier  or  lighter  than 
ufual,  it  does  not  diltend  the  vefi- 
cles  of  the  lungs  with  fufficient 
force.  Likewife  the  tendernefs  of 
the  very  lungs  fometimes  occafions 
this  diftemper.  For  I  have  known 
fome  perfons,  who  breathed  well 
enough  in  the  thick  air  of  the  town  ; 
but  upon  going  into  the  country, 
the  clear  air,  which  is  beneficial  to 
moffc  afthmatic  patients,  threw  them 
into  a  very  great  difficulty  of  breath. 
Inline,  the  difficult  pafiage  of  the 
blood  through  the  lungs  may  be 
reckoned  among  the  impediments 
of  refpiration.  Now  it  is  manifeft 
that  this  may  happen  feveral  ways  • 
that  is,  through  fome  defeft  in  the 
heart,  or  in  the  blood  itfelf. 
When  the  heart  is  weak,  it  does 
not  fufficiently  drive  the  blood  for¬ 
ward  : 
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ward :  and  if  the  blood  chance  to 
be  too  thick,  it  is  not  fo  eafily 
moved  ;  and  in  forne  meafure  ft  ag¬ 
itating  in  its  veffels,  difturbs  and 
retards  the  office  of  the  air.  We 
could  enumerate  feveral  other  caufes 
of  this  difeafe,  but  thefe  are  prin¬ 
cipal  ones;  and  they  are  more  or 
lefs  fatal  according  to  their  greater 
or  leffer  combinations. 

A  s  this  diftemper  is  owing  to 
different  caufes,  fo  it  requires  dif¬ 
ferent  methods  of  cure.  However 
in  every  fpecies  of  it,  blood-letting 
is  ufeful,  unlefs  there  be  fome  par¬ 
tial  far  contraindication.  But  that 
alone  will  not  fuffice :  vomits  too, 
and  thofe  often  repeated,  are  very 
proper,  if  the  lungs  or  ftomach  be 
loaded  with  tough  phlegm.  The 
body  muft  be  kept  open,  but  by 
no  means  with  violent  cathartics : 
for  the  moft  part  pils  made  up  of 
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equal  parts  of  Rufus’s  pils  and  gum 
ammoniac ,  and  given  every  night, 
will  anfwer  that  end.  The  patient 
is  to  be  forbid  the  ufe  of  all  flatu¬ 
lent  food  and  drink ;  and  to  be 
ordered  to  ufe  exercife  till  he  is  al- 
moft  tired,  and  frictions,  of  the 
lower  parts  efpecially,  both  by 
himfelf  and  others,  till  he  is  pretty 
near  fweating. 

In  the  fits,  the  breath  is  to  be 
eafed  as  much  as  poflible.  In  the 
cafe  of  vifcid  and  tough  humors, 
this  is  effe£ted  by  a  mixture  of  oxy- 
mel  of  fquils  and  femple  cinnamofi 
water ;  or  garlick  either  raw  or 
preferved.  But  if  the  fault  lie  in 
the  nervous  juice,  all  the  flrong- 
fmelling  gums  are  proper,  efpeci¬ 
ally  the  milk  of  gum  ammoniac. 
But  it  ought  to  be  remembered, 
that  anodynes,  which  are  poifons 
in  the  preceding  cafe,  are  very  fer- 

viceable 
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viceable  in  this,  if  joined  with  vola¬ 
tile  falts  or  fpirits :  but  of  all  this 
tribe  I  know  no  better  medicine 
than  the  paregoric  elixir . 

Now,  as  fome  conflitutions, 
through  fome  defeat  of  the  folids 
or  fluids,  are  apt  to  relapfe  into  this 
difeafe  upon  every  occafion ;  it  is  * 
proper  to  give  directions  how  to 
prevent  it.  Wherefore  regard  is 
to  be  had  here,  both  to  the  confH- 
tution  of  the  patient,  and  the  nature 
of  the  difeafe.  If  he  be  of  a  hot 
conftitution,  coolers  and  acids,  of 
the  milder  fort,  are  indicated  •  the 
befl  of  which  are  vinegar  and  the 
oxymels :  but  if  it  be  cold,  fome 
warm  medicines  are  ferviceable  * 
fuch  as  the  roots  of  elecampane  and 
zedoary ,  fagapenum ,  myrrh ,  and 
the  like.  In  both  cafes  it  is  proper 
to  give  a  vomit  now  and  then ;  and 
to  keep  the  body  open  with  gentle 

Q_  cathar- 
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cathartics,  as  Glauber1  %  fait.  Water 
with  a  little  wine  is  the  molt  con¬ 
venient  drink. 

But  whereas  every  kind  of  this 
difeafe  is  attended  with  more  or 
lefs  of  effervefcence  in  the  blood, 
the  heft  way  to  obviate  this  fymp- 
tom  is  to  give  the  barky  efpecially 
about  the  ufual  time  of  the  return 
of  the  paroxyfm.  And  I  have 
known  fome  inftances,  where  it  has 
done  vafl  fervice,  mixed  with  cin¬ 
nabar  of  antimony. 

Lastly  I  mull  not  omit,  that 
iffues  above  the  fhoulder-blades  are 
good  in  all  afthmatic  cafes ;  and 
it  is  very  probable,  that  their  benefit 
in  this  and  fome  other  diftempers 
lies,  not  only  in  giving  vent  to  the 
humors,  but  likewife  in  lefiening 
the  over  -  great  tenfion  of  the 
nerves. 


.Yet 
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Yet  all  thefe  things  are  to  be 
managed  with  caution.  From  the 
too  frequent  ufe  of  blood-letting 
a  dropfy  is  to  be  apprehended. 
Drinking  too  much  water  is  hurtful 
to  old  folks.  Violent  exercife  cau- 
fes  fhortnefs  of  breath :  and  fo  does 
the  over-free  ufe  of  acids  by  con- 
ftringing  the  nervous  fibres.  So 
neceflary  is  moderation  even  in 
medicine. 

But  for  this  and  other  difeafes 
of  the  breaft  I  refer  the  reader  to, 
Bellini,  De  mo?' bis  capitis  pec~ 

teris.  See. 

« 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


Of  the  difeafes  of  the  heart. 

AS  the  heart,  the  primary  in- 
ftrument  of  all  animal  moti¬ 
ons,  and  in  fome  meafure  the  foun¬ 
tain  of  life,  is  a  mufcle,  or  rather 
a  collection  of  feveral  mufcles ;  it 
is  liable  to  the  fame  indifpofitions 
with  the  other  mufcles  of  the 

But  the  diforder,  with  which 
it  is  mod  frequenti/  feized,  is  a 
palpitation ,  whereby  its  motion  is 
interrupted  for  fome  little  fpace  of 
time.  This  proceeds  from  very 
different  caufes.  For  fometimes  its 
fibres  becoming  paralytic  do  not 
drive  the  blood  with  fufficient  force. 

At 
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At  other  times  1  polypus,  formed  in 
its  ventricles  or  auricles,  obftru&s 
its  a&ion.  Again  when  the  blood 
is  too  thick  and  too  much  in  quan¬ 
tity,  it  is  with  difficulty  thrown 
into  the  blood- velfels.  Likewife 
the  motion  of  this  mufcle  may  be 
impeded  by  an  over-great  quantity 
of  water  in  th  &  pericardium',  though 
this  indeed  be  a  rare  cafe.  Stony 
concretions  alfo  put  it  out  of  order. 
And  it  fometimes  happens,  efpeci- 
ally  in  aged  perfons,  that  the  ten¬ 
dons  in  the  orifices  of  the  du£ls 
have  acquired  the  hardnefs  of  bone  j 
whereby  their  elafticity  is  deftroyed, 
and  too  great  a  refillance  is  made 
againft  the  propulfive  motion.  Nor 
is  it  to  be  omitted,  that  the  want  of 
a  proper  quantity  of  blood  may  oc- 
cafion  this  difeafe.  For  when  this 
is  the  cafe,  the  animal  fpirits  are 
fecreted  too  fparingly  in  the  brain ; 

whence 
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whence  the  contraction  of  the  heart 
is  hindered,  and  there  is  an  inter- 
miffion  in  the  pulfe. 

But  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that 

this  difeafe  is  generally  a  convul- 

fion  :  and  as  in  this  Bate  the  heart 
* 

is  not  able  to  throw  out  a  due  quan¬ 
tity  of  blood  at  one  contraction,  it 
repeats  its  effort :  a  remarkable  in- 
ftance  of  what  I  faid  in  the  Intro¬ 
duction,  that  even  thofe  motions, 
which  are  called  involuntary,  are 
governed  and  altered  by  our  mind. 

And  let  me  add  by  way  of 
prognoflie,  that  this  diforder,  when 
it  rifes  to  a  high  degree,  and  fre¬ 
quently  returns,  generally  ends  in 
a  fyncope ,  or  fatal  weaknefs,  which 
authors  believe  to  be  another  difeafe 
of  the  heart. 

N  ow  the  method  of  cure  is  to 
be  varied  according  to  the  nature 

of 
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of  each  of  thefe  various  cafes.  But 
this  may  hold  good  in  general,  that 
unlefs  the  patient  be  very  weak, 
blood  may  be  drawn ;  whereby  the 
heart  may  be  eafed  of  part  of  the 
load  of  blood,  which  it  is  too  feeble 
to  throw  into  the  arteries.  And 
indeed  I  have  often  ob ferve d,  that 
not  only  the  palpitation  of  the 
heart,  but  even  a  fyncope ,  arifes 
from  fullnefs :  and  thus  this  fudden 
fainting  frequently  fucceeds  the 
fuppreffion  of  any  cuftomary  dif- 
charge  of  blood,  for  example,  from 
the  nofe  or  hemorrhoidal  veffels : 
whence  it  follows  that  blood-letting 
muft  be  very  ferviceable  for  pre¬ 
venting  this  evil.  But  it  will  hardly 
bear  any  other  evacuations.  The 
paralytic  weaknefs  of  the  fibres  re¬ 
quires  the  medicines  dire£ted  in  the 
chapter  of  thepalfy.  Thick  blood, 
which  engenders  a  polypus ,  is  cor¬ 
rected 
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reeled  by  attenuating  medicines,  as 
volatile  falts  and  foetid  gums.  And 
blifters  are  very  proper  to  ftimulate 
and  roufe  the  patient,  efpecially  in 
cafe  of  fainting  attended  with 
fleepinefs. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

0/  tbc  difeafes  of  the  fotnach 
and  inteJUnes. 

N  the  difeafes  of  the  flornach 
and  inteflines  I  have  feme 
things  to  propofe,  relating  not  only 
to  what  is  to  be  done,  but  likewife 
to  what  is  to  be  avoided,  .And 
firfl,  although  it  be  fcmetimes  ex¬ 
tremely  necefiary  to  evacuate  by 
vomit  the  vifeid  phlegm,  which 
loads  the  flomach ;  yet  by  too  fre¬ 
quent  vomits  to  invert  that  natural 
motion,  by  which  the  aliments  are 
carried  downward,  is  giving  great 
diflurbance  and  impediment  to  the 
concoction  of  food. 

Infusions  of  the  bitter  herbs 
whet  the  appetite,  and  often  help 

R  digef- 
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digeftion;  but  there  is  reafoil  fco 
fear  that  a  long  ufe  of  them  may 
over-heat  the  mufcular  fibres.  Upon 
which  account  it  is  frequently  more 
convenient  to  brace  them  with  fome 
acids,  efpecially  Mynfcht' s  elixir 
of  vitriol  5  under  this  caution  how¬ 
ever,  that  they  are  not  to  be  given, 
while  the  phlegm  in  the  flomach 
is  tough.  For  a  very  common  dif- 
order  of  the  flomach  is  relaxation ; 
and  that  certainly  requires  the  bra¬ 
cing  of  its  fibres. 

SECTION  I. 

Of  a  loofenefs . 

* 

A  loofenefs  is  eafily  flopped.  I 
fpeak  of  that  fort,  which  is  without 
a  fever :  for  when  it  comes  on  a 
fever,  we  are  to  confider,  whether 
it  may  not  prove  a  crifis  of  the  dif- 
eafe.  But  when  the  cafe  is  a  loofe¬ 
nefs  alone,  it  will  be  generally  fuf- 

ficient, 
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ficient,  after  a  vomit  or  two  with 
ipecacoanha  wine ,  to  purge  with 
fome  dofes  of  rhubarb ;  and  then 
to  flrerigthen  the  inteflines  with 
aromatics  and  chalk  ox  french  bole. 

The  bloody  Jhix, 

But  the  cafe  is  attended  with 
greater  difficulty,  when  the  loofe- 
nefs  is  accompanied  with  a  bloody 
flux  or  fevere  gripes.  For  then 
the  inteflines  are  commonly  ulce¬ 
rated,  and  difcharge  blood  *  which 
comes  away  fometimes  with  liquid 
excrements,  fometimes  with  flime 
accompanied  with  flefhy  particles. 
The  patient  is  teized  with  frequent 
irritations  to  flool,  and  a  pain  in 
the  anus ;  he  dilcharges  but  little 
at  a  time,  and  his  pain  is  encreafed 
by  every  flool  :  and  as  this  difeafe 
arifes  from  an  inflammation,  there 
is  always  fome  degree  of  fever 
with  it. 

R  5L 
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Wherefore,  to  come  to  the 
cure,  the  firft  thing  to  be  done  is 
to  draw  blood.  Then  a  vomit  is 
to  be  given,  for  which  ipecacoanha 
wine  is  very  proper,  and  to  be  re¬ 
peated  two  or  three  times  more, 
every  third  or  fourth  day. 

During  this  courfe,  and  after¬ 
ward,  medicines,  proper  for  hop¬ 
ing  the  flux  and  healing  the  ulce¬ 
rated  membranes,  are  to  be  admi- 
niftered.  And  of  this  fort  I  know 
none  better  than  the  following; 

O 

bolus  compofed  of  the  cordial  con¬ 
fle  Elion ,  and  French  bole ,  each  one 
fcruple,  “Thebaic  extraEi  one  grain  j 
given  three  times  a  day. 

And  it  will  be  of  fervice  to  in- 
je£t  clyflers,  either  of  fat  broth 
with  the  addition  of  V enice  treacle 
or  eleSlary  ofl fleor dium or  of  the 
white  decoSlion  and  flarch\  or,  in 
place  of  this  la  ft,  of  the  chalk  julep. , 

with 
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with  two  or  three  grains  of  the 
Thebaic  extraB ,  when  occafxon  re¬ 
quires  it. 

Lastly  I  recommend  as  an  ufe- 
ful  remark,  that  this  courfe  is  fome- 
times  rendered  ineffectual  by  a  bad 
habit  of  body.  In  fuch  cafes,  to 
the  foregoing  method  it  will  be 
proper  to  add  medicines,  which 
correct  the  humors;  and  indeed 
fome  dofes  of  rhubarb ,  with  a  fmail 
proportion  of  dulcified  mercury 
fiublimate , commonly  called  calomel 
will  prove  very  conducive  to  that 
end, 

% 

Besides  thefe  difeafes,  a  vo¬ 
mica ,  or  internal  fuppuration,  is 
fometimes  formed  in  the  ftomach. 
Th  is  indeed  feldom  happens,  but 
yet  I  have  obferved  it  more  than 
once ;  when  the  patient  vomited 
up  a  mixture  of  blood  and  purulent 
matter  in  large  quantities.  The 

cafe 
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cafe  is  terrifying  indeed,  but  yet 
generally  fpeaking  it  is  not  attended 
with  any  great  danger;  and  it  is 
cured  by  medicines  which  heal  the 
ulcered  membranes,  efpecially  by 
Locatellts  half  am. 

SECTION  II. 

Of  the  iliac  pajjion. 

This  difeafe,  by  the  Greeks 
named  e/Aecv,  and  by  Celfus  (i)  the 
difeafe  of  the  f mailer  gut ,  is  very 
acute.  It  is  a  violent  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  inteftine,  which,  unlefs 
fpeedy  relief  be  given,  foon  termi¬ 
nates  in  a  gangrene,  and  death. 

Wherefore  blood  muft  be 
plentifully  drawn  with  great  ex¬ 
pedition,  not  once  only,  but  twice, 
and  generally  thrice.  Then  the 
belly  is  to  be  moved.  But  this  is 


(i)  Lib.  iv,  cap.  13, 


very 
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very  difficult  to  be  done,  becaufe 
acrid  cathartics  caufe  too  great  an 
irritation,  and  are  thrown  up  by 
vomit.  Therefore  it  is  to  be  at¬ 
tempted  by  ffimulating  clyfters  and 
gentle  cathartics ;  which  are  moll 
likely  to  give  mutual  affiffcance  to 
each  others  operation.  Anodynes 
too  are  neceflary,  but  mixt  with 
the  purging  medicines.  Thus  a 
very  proper  medicine  will  be  a  fcru- 
ple.of  the  cathartic  extraSl ,  with 
one  grain  of  the  'Thebaic  extra3 j 
and  fome  hours  after,  two  fpoon- 
fuls  of  infufon  of  fenay  with  the 
addition  of  a  fourth  part  of  the 
tinEiure  of  fenay  to  be  taken  either 
every  hour,  or  every  two  hours, 
until  the  patient  has  had  a  fufficient 
number  of  ftools. 

i  f  this  courfe  prove  ineffectual, 
it  will  be  right  to  order  quichjilver 
to  be  fwallowed  down;  which  has 

a  two- 
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a  twofold  ufe  in  this  cafe :  to  wit, 
by  its  ponderosity  that  of  reftoring 
the  natural  motion  of  the  inteflines, 
which  is  inverted ;  and  by  its  flip- 
perinefs  that  of  foftening  and  dri¬ 
ving  downward  the  excrements 
which  flop  the  paflage.  Upon 
thefe  accounts  it  is  to  be  given  in 
large  quantities,  to  a  pound  weight 
at  leaf!:;  and  generally  requires  to 
be  repeated.  Nor  ought  the  phy- 
fician  to  ufe  any  long  delay  in  try¬ 
ing  this  experiment,  for  fear  of  an 
a&ual  mortification  of  the  inflamed 
parts ;  whereby  the  coats  of  the  in¬ 
terfile  would  be  deftroyed,  and  the 
quickfilver  run  into  the  cavity  of 
the  abdornen. 

k 

I  n  f  i  n  e  fomentations  are  of  fome 
fervice,  particularly  warm  flannels 
foaked  in  fpirit  of  wine ;  or,  what 
Sydenham  prefcribes,  a  live  puppy 

held 
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held  conftantly  on  the  hare  belly  ( 1  ). 
But  an  immerfion  up  to  the  br-  aft 
in  the  warm  bath  is  far  more  bene¬ 
ficial.  Ancl  if  the  pain  is  not  yet 
difculfed,  it  will  be  proper  to  apply 
cupping  glalfes,  with  flight  fcanft- 
cations,  about  the  navel. 

The  fame  method  of  cure  is  to 
be  obferved  in  that  fever e  difeafe, 
by  the  French  called  colica  PiSlo- 
numy  and  by  our  people  in  the 
American  iflands,  where  it  is  very 
me,  the  dry  belly-ach.  For  it  is 
pain  attended  with  fever  and  in¬ 
flammation.,  and  a  molt  troublefome 
coftivenefs. 

SECTION  III. 

Of  worms » 

The  belly  is  frequently  the  feat 
of  worms :  and  they  are  of  three 

(«)  See  his  works.  Lend,  1705.  p.  41. 
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forts,  the  round  flmooth  fort,  the 
aflcarides ,  and  the  flat  or  jointed 
worms :  children  are  chiefly  trou¬ 
bled  with  the  firft  and  fecond ;  and 
ad  ults  with  the  third  and  worft  fort. 
Thefe  have  been  all  treated  of  by 
many  medical  writers.  But  the 
learned  Daniel  Le  Clerc  has  given 
the  mo  ft  accurate  defcription  of 
the  flat  worm  illuft rated  with  fi¬ 
gures  ( i ).  And  as  he  has  refuted  the 
erroneous  opinions  of  forne  phyfi- 
cians  concerning  this  creature  which 
feems  to  be  an  animal  of  a  lingular 
•  nature ;  I  have  borrowed  from  him 
the  following  remarks.  Firft  it 
manifeftly  appears,  that  this  is  not 
a  fingle  worm,  but  a  chain  of  many 
lefter  worms,  of  that  kind,  which 
are  called  cucurbitine ,  linked  to¬ 
gether  in  a  continued  feries.  Se¬ 
condly  thefe  latter  are  fometimes 

( i  j  Hiftoria  naturalis  et  medica  latorum  lum¬ 
bricorum 9  Geneva,  1715. 

found, 
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found,  of  a  finger’s  breadth,  lying 
fingle  and  feparate  in  the  inteftines 
an 4  !  e  fo  dtfcharged  by  the  anus. 
Lailiy  the  whole  worm  formed  of 
the  concatenation  of  thefe  has  but 
£‘i! ;  head,  which  is  pretty  {harp- 
pointed,  fomewhat  refembling  a 
«  cab  •  which  it  fixes  into  the  coats 
of  the  inteftines,  and  {licking-  there 
very  fa  ft,  fucks  the  chyle  for  its 
nounfhment. 

F  o  thefe  observations  of  Le  Clerc 
I  add  feme  few  from  my  own  prac¬ 
tice  :  for  I  have  feen  and  curec.  this 
difeafe  more  than  once.  And 
indeed  it  is  a  truth  equally  ftrange 
and  cnfagreeable,  that  though  the 
medicines  have  deftroyed  and 
brought  away  feveral  of  the  fmall 
worms,  which  are  the  component 
parts  of  the  great  one  ;  yet  others 
daily  breea  m  the  body,  and  join 
themfeives  to  tne  reft,  in  order  t<j 

S2  r« 
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repair  the  breach,  until  the  head  is 
expelled;  and  then  at  length  the 
whole  animal  is  difcharged  with  it 
by  the  anus ,  and  is  frequently  fe- 
veral  feet  long.  But  it  is  not  at 
all  furprizing,  that  that  fharp  beak 
above-mentioned  fhould  caufe  pain; 
and  that  the  perfon,  who  entertains 
this  devouring  gueffc,  and  is  under 
a  neeeffity  of  fnpplying  its  daily 
food,  fhould  wafle  in  hisflefh,  and 
even  run  into  a  decay. 

Wherefore  thefe  pernicious 
broods  of  worms  are  to  be  deftroyed 
by  all  poffible  means :  and  this  is 
eafily  done  with  regard  to  the 
fmooth  round  fort,  and  the  ajca- 
rides.  uickflver  in  every  form 
is  deftruflive  of  them ;  and  there¬ 
fore  it  will  be  very  proper  to  order 
a  purge  of  rhubarb  with  a  fmall 
proportion  of  dulcified  mercury  fub~ 
limate ,  which  is  to  be  repeated  at 

du® 
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due  intervals :  and  in  the  interme¬ 
diate  days  to  give  (ethiops  mineral 
morning  and  evening.  Moreover 
it  will  be  of  fervice  to  drink  fpring 
water,  in  which  quickfilver  has  been 
boiled ;  and  even  fea  water  alone. 
Inline  oil  inje&ed  by  the  anus  does 
good. 

But  the  flat  worm  requires  a 
peculiar  treatment :  and  after  many 
years  experience  I  recommend  the 
following  medicine  as  very  .effica¬ 
cious  in  this  cafe. 

Take  filings  of  tin,  and  red 
coral ,  of  each  an  equal 
quantity :  pound  them  to¬ 
gether  into  a  very  fine 
powder :  of  which  one 
drachm,  made  into  a  bolus 
with  conferve  of  the  tops  of 
fea-wormwood ,  is  to  be  ta¬ 
ken  twice  a  day. 


In- 
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Infine  the  fame  medicines, 
which  have  deflroved  and  cleared 
the  bov/els  of  thefe  intefHne  ene¬ 
mies,  are  to  be  repeated  irom  time 
to  time,  to  prevent  their  return. 

There  is  another  worm,  which 
deferves  to  be  taken  notice  of  in 
this  place,  as  being  very  different 
from  thofe  above  defcribed,  both 
with  regard  to  its  feat,  whi-.h  is  not 
in  the  mteftines,  but  in  the  limbs, 
and  to  the  oddnefs  of  its  nature. 
1  mean  that,  which  the  Arabians 
have  named  vena  medinenjis  the 
Greeks  'Jpaxevrwv,  and  the  Latins 
dracunculus.  Avicen  is  the  firfl 
author,  who  defcribed  this  worm, 
and  to  his  defcription  he  has  fub- 
joined  the  cure  ( i ).  His  Arabic  text 
was  rendered  into  Latin  by  Gior¬ 
gios  Hieronymus  V elfchius  and 

(i)  Lib.  iv.  Canon,  (etl.  iii.  trail,  ii. 
cap.  21  fc?  22. 

illuf- 
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illufl rated  with  an  ample  comment 
full  of  various  erudition  (i).  I 
fha.i  give  in  few  words  the  fub- 
ftance.  of  what  occurs  in  Avicen. 
He  fays  that  this  difeafe  makes  its- 
firft  appearance  by  a  pimple ,  which 
rifes  on  fome  of  the  limbs  of  the  body 7 
and  in  courfe  of  time  (wells  into  a 
blifler :  then  it  breaks ,  and  there 
iffues  fomewhat  of  a  blachjh  red 
color )  which  continues  to  come 
forth  inceJJ'antly :  fometimes  it  has 
a  vermicuiar  motion  under  the  skin, 
as  if  it  were  a  real  worm.  Galen 
calls  this  evil  an  ulcer ,  which  has  a 
nerve  brought  into  it  from  fome 
neighbouring  part 

But  in  truth,  this  difeafe,  fre¬ 
quent  in  /Ethiopia ,  Africa  and 
India ,  is  a  real  worm.  And  in 
particular  it  is  an  aquatic  infect, 

(r  PubUJhed  at  Augebourg,  1674.  410. 

(2)  Definit,  medic, 

with 
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■with  a  fharp  head  and  {lender 
body,  which  works  itfelf  into  forae 
of  the  limbs,  the  legs  efpecially,  of 
perfons,  while  they  are  bathing  or 
otherwife  remaining  in  water.  It 
is  then  very  fmall ;  but  by  feeding 
on  the  membranes  of  the  mufcles  it 
grows  larger  in  all  dimen  {ions  •  till 
at  length  it  gnaws  the  skin,  and 
raifes  a  fwelling  and  inflammation, 
which  fuppurates ;  and  then  the 
creature  puts  forth  its  head,  and  is 
often  found  to  be  two  or  three  feet 
long,  and  fometimes  longer. 

T  h  s  cure  propofed  by  Avicen 
confifts  both  of  internal  medicines, 
and  of  external  helps.  For  he  ad- 
vifes  the  patient  to  take  a  drachm 
of  aloes  three  days  fucceffively.  But 
if  the  worm  withjiands  this  medi-  \ 

cine ,  and  has  aEiually  begun  to  come 
forth  i  fame  thing  fhould  be  pro¬ 
vided,  to  which  it  may  be  faflened ,  • 

and 

‘  I  ^ 

-  \  \ 
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•  and  on  which  it  is  to  be  rolled  gently 
and  gradually ,  that  it  may  all  come 
■out  without  breaking.  The  befl 
thing  for  this  purpofe  is  a  JHck  of 
lead^  on  which  it  is  to  be  rolled ; 
and  it  oug  ht  to  be  of  a  proper  weight 
for  pulling  :  then  let  it  be  drawn 
out  gently^  for  fear  of  breakings  See. 
I  have  formerly  feen  in  St. ! Thomas's 
hofpital  one  inftance  of  this  cafe 

in  a  failor  lately  returned  from 
Africa. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


Of  the  dropfy. 


HI-1  HE  R  E  are  three  fpecies  of 
J-  dropfy  mentioned  by  phyft- 
cians  both  ancient  and  modern  ;  the 
leucophlegmatia  or  anafarca ,  the 
tympany ,  and  the  afcites,  An  ex¬ 
cels  of ferofties  is  common  to  them 
all  •  which  being  collected  form  a 
fwelling ;  either  all  over  the  body, 
as  in  the  leucophlegmatia ;  or  in 
the  belly,  which  is  fometimes  fo 
bloated,  that  a  found  is  frequently 
heard  proceeding  from  the  wind 
inclofed,  as  in  the  tympany ;  in 
which  cafe  there  is  alfo  generally 
found  fome*  {hare  of  water,  made 
perhaps  by  the  condenfation  of  the 
confined  vapor:  at  other  times  the 

belly 
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belly  is  fo  filled,  that  theflu&uation 
of  the  water  may  be  eafiiy  perceiv¬ 
ed,  either  upon  moving  the  body, 
or  patting  the  part  with  the  hand, 
as  in  the  ajcites. 

The  feat  of  the  leucophlegmatia 
is  in  that  membrane,  which  modern 
anatomifts  call  the  adipofe ,  or  ra¬ 
ther  the  reticular  or  cellular  mem¬ 
brane ,  and  which  lies  between  all 
the  membranes  of  the  body  and 
the  mufcles. 

The  tympany  is  of  more  forts 
than  one.  Sometimes  the  confined 
vapor  bloats  up  the  abdomen,  which 
gives  a  hollow  found  upon  being 
fir uck.  And  that  vapor  is  an  ex¬ 
halation  from  fome  mortified  vifcus  ; 
<and  therefore  when  let  out,  it  is 
always  extremely  fetid.  This  is  a 
rare  cafe,  and  yet  I  have  feen  one 
remarkable  inftan.ce  of  it  in  St.  Tho¬ 
mas's  hofpitai.  It  was  in  an  old 

T  z  man. 
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man,  whofe  belly  fwelled  to  that 
degree  of  tightnefs,  that  it  founded 
like  a  drum  upon  being  (truck ;  nor 
could  a  paffage  be  procured  down¬ 
ward  either  for  excrement  or  wind, 
though  the  molt  powerful  cathar¬ 
tics  had  been  given.  Upon  open¬ 
ing  the  abdomen  after  death,  there 
(lew  out  with  noife  fuch  an  excef- 
(ively  (linking  vapor,  that  the  fur- 
geon  cried  out,  he  was  poifoned. 
We  foon  found  the  fource  o'  this 
(tench  to  be  th &  colon  1  was 
inflamed  and  mortified  ,  Cl  li  Ci  adhe¬ 
red  to  the  (tomach  mortified  like- 
wife.  But  yet  it  fometimes  hap¬ 
pens  without  any  putrefaction,  that 
an  elaftic  air  engendered  in  the  ah' 
do  men ,  and  not  finding  any  vent, 
pu(hes  forward  and  bloats  up  the 
integuments  by  its  expanfive  force. 
And  this  is  not  pent  up  in  the  ca¬ 
vity  of  the  belly,  but  in  the  very 
inteftines;  which  it  (ketches  to 

fuch 
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fuch  a  pitch,  as  to  deftroy  their 
contractile  power;  and  then  their 
capacity  is  fometimes  widened  to  an 
almofl  immenfe  degree  (1). 

The  aj cites ,  or  third  fpecies  of 
dropfy,  is  formed  three  different 
ways.  For  fometimes  the  water  is 
extravafated  between  the  tendons 
of  the  tranfverfal  mufcles  of  the 
abdomen  and  the  peritonaeum ,  and 
by  feparating  them  forms  a  tu¬ 
mor  (2);  at  other  times  the  ferofi- 
ties  getting  in  between  the  two 
lamince  of  the  peritonaeum  (for  this 
membrane  is  double)  forces  them 
afunder,  and  forms  to  itfelf  a  large 
receptacle :  but  mofl  commonly  the 
water  is  collected  and  Magnates  in 
the  wide  cavity  of  the  abdomen  it¬ 
felf.  And  upon  diffection  I  have 

(  i )  See  Memoir  es  de  V  Academic  Roy  ale  des  Sci¬ 
ences,  for  the  year  1713.  pag.  235.  and  Philo- 
fophical  franjadlions,  No.  414. 

{2)  See  Chefelderi  s Anatomy,  Book  iii,  chap .  4, 

fome- 
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fometimes  obferved  this  water  to  be 
very  clear,  with  many  little  tranf- 
parent  firings,  compofed  of  {lender 
veflcles  that  fifemed  linked  toa-e- 

O 

ther,  floating  in  it ;  which  wrere  the 
coats  of  the  burfted  lymphatic  vef- 
fels,  whofe  valves  feparatecl  them 
into  different  pieces,  and  formed 

But  there  is  no  fpecies  of  dropfy 
worfe  than  that  of  the  ovaries  in 
women.  For  thefe  organs  firfl 
grow  fcirrhous,  then  they  are  in¬ 
flamed,  and  at  length  gangrened; 
they  likewife  fwelf  to  a  vafl  fize, 
being  gradually  ftretched  by  the 
juices  iffuing  out  of  their  burfled 
lymphatics,  which  are  very  nume¬ 
rous.  Hence  this  difeafe  is  very 
feldom  cured. 

These  are  the  chief  ways  of 
forming  colle£tions  of  water  in  the 
belly,  and  I  have  feen  inflances 

of 
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of  them  all  more  than  once:  but 
the  following  cafe,  which  fell  under 
my  notice,  while  I  was  phyfician  to 
the  hofpital,  is  very  uncommon. 
A  widow  of  forty  two  years  of  age, 
who  never  had  a  child,  complained 
of  pains  in  her  back,  and  difficulty 
of  making  water,  for  about  twelve 
months :  after  which  time  fhe  per¬ 
ceived  her  belly  to  fweli,  and  there 
loon  appeared  manifeft  figns  of  an 
afcites :  wherefore  fhe  was  tapped 
three  different  times ;  but  the  wa¬ 
ters  foon  collected  again  after  each 
tapping,  and  fhe  died  in  a  fort¬ 
night  or  three  weeks  after  the  lafl 
puncture.  Upon  opening  the  bo¬ 
dy,  there  iffued  firft  from  a  cavity, 
formed  by  the  feparation  of  the 
tendons  of  the  tranfverfal  mufcles 
from  the  peritonaeum^  a  great  quan¬ 
tity  of  water,  in  which  floated 
many  large  entire  hydatids.  And 
afterward,  upon  cutting  the  peri- 

tonceum , 
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toneum^  feven  or  eight  pints  of  a 
thickifh  and  vifcid  humor  were  ta¬ 
ken  out,  mixed  with  many  cor¬ 
rupted  glands.  We  wondered  that 
none  of  the  inteflmes  appeared, 
which  we  fought  in  vain,  until, 
cutting  through  a  membrane  as 
thick  as  leather,  we  at  length  found 
the  ftomach  with  all  the  inteftines 
and  omentum  collected  into  a  nar¬ 
row  compafs,  and  as  it  were  lying 
hid  there.  The  membrane  imme¬ 
diately  inclofing  them  was  the  in¬ 
ner  lamina  oi  the  peritonaeum  i 
whofe  outer  part  being,  as  I  have 
already  obferved,  almoft  as  thick 
as  leather,  did  fo  far  impofe  on  us 
at  firft  fight,  that  we  took  it  for 
the  whole  peritoneum.  Thus  the 
three  fpecies  of  afcites  above-men¬ 
tioned  vifibly  occurred  together  in 
this  body,  a  curious,  appofite  and 
ufeful  cafe. 


BESIDES 
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Besides  all  thefe  colleftions  of 
watei,  other  parts  of  the  body  are 
alfo  liable  to  the  fame  diftemper, 
as  for  example  the  brain  and  tefti- 
cles.  But  water  is  no  where  at¬ 
tended  with  greater  danger  than 
when  collected  in  the  breaft  1  and 
this  fpecies  of  dropfy  mo  ft  com¬ 
monly  happens  to  thofe,  who  have 
long  laboured  under  a  difficulty  of 
breathing,  that  fort  efpecially  which 
arifes  from  polypi  in  the  blood- veflels  • 
while  the  ferofities  of  the  blood 
tranfude  through  the  membrane  of 
the  lungs.  I  have  feen  feveral  cafes 
cf  this  kind,  where  there  was  from 
a  pint  to  a  quart  of  water  collefled, 
fometimes  in  one  fide  of  the  breaft 
only,  fometimes  in  both,  and  fome¬ 
times  alfo  in  the  very  mediajliniim. 
Now  as  this  water  encreafes  daily 
in  quantity,  by  hindering  the  play 
of  the  lungs  it  at  length  ftopsrefpi- 
jatidn,  and  the  patient  dies  fud- 

U  den  ly. 
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denly*  Infine,  in  perfons  who  had 
been  long  fubjecl  to  a  palpitation 
of  the  heart,  and  fhortnefs  of 
breath,  the  pericardiu?n  itfelf  has 
been  found  after  death  vafily  di- 
ftended  with  water. 

But  it  is  time  to  come  to  the 
cure  of  thefe  dropfies.  In  the  leu¬ 
cophlegmatia  an  incifion  ought  to 
be  made  in  the  infide  of  the  leg, 
two  fingers  breadth  above  the  an- 
kle,  as  far  in  as  the  cellular  mem¬ 
brane,  and  no  farther ;  in  order  to 
ferve  as  a  drain  for  the  water,  which 
fhould  run  for  fome  days.  And 
during  this  time  let  the  leg  be  fo¬ 
mented  with  a  decoction  of  emolli¬ 
ent  and  warm  herbs,  with  an  addi¬ 
tion  of  camphorated  fpirit  of  wine ; 
which  method  I  have  often  found 
to  be  of  great  fervice  not  only  in 
this  fpecies  of  dropfy,  but  even  in 
the  afcites  itfelf ;  nay  in  fome  cafes 
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it  has  proved  an  abfoJute  cure,  by 
draining  off  an  almoft  incredible 
quantity  of  water  for  many  days  to¬ 
gether.  But  care  muff  be  taken, 
not  only  in  this  particular  incifion, 
but  in  all  others  that  are  made  in 
any  part  of  the  body  for  drawing 
off  the  waters,  not  to  over-exhauft 
the  patient’s  ftrength  *  which  is  as 
much  affe&ed  by  this  evacuation, 
as  if  the  fame  quantity  of  blood 
were  drawn.  Wherefore  the  pa¬ 
tient  is  to  be  fupported  by  all  pof- 
fible  means,  left  what  was  intended 
for  his  cure  may  haften  his  death : 
whereof  I  have  feen  two  inftances, 
one  of  which  indeed  happened  by 
my  own  fault  in  not  eftimating  the 
patient’s  ftrength  with  fufficient 
caution,  and  the  other  by  the  rafti- 
nefs  of  a  furgeon.  And  yet  it  is 
aftonHhing,  how  great  a  quantity 
of  water,  drawn  off  in  this  manner, 
hydropics  fometimes  bear  to  lofe, 

U  2  with 
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with  eafe  and  benefit  :  as  will  ap= 
pear  by  this  lingular  cafe. 

A  Gentlewoman,  related  to  me, 
of  near  fifty  years  of  age,  and  of  a 
good  flrong  habit  of  body,  was 
feized  with  an  anafarcal  and  afcitical 
dropfy  at  the  fame  time ;  whereby 
her  belly  fwelled  to  fuch  an  excef- 
five  degree,  that  when  Ihe  lay  in 
bed  flie  was  quite  opprefled  by  the 
weight.  When  her  cafe  was  judged 
almoll  defperate,  I  gave  it  as  my 
opinion,  that  the  only  hopes,  or 
rather  chance  remaining  for  her 
life,  confided  in  letting  out  the 
water  by  incifions  made  in  the 
fmall  of  the  leg.  To  this  fhe  ob- 
ftinately  refufed  to  fubmit,  faying 
that  fihe  was  now  gone  a  great  way 
on  her  journey  out  of  this  miferable 
life,  and  did  not  choofe  to  go  back. 
But  at  length  fhe  was  prevailed  on 
by  the  importunities  of  her  friends ; 

and 
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and  a  fmall  incifion  was  made  in 
each  leg,  in  the  manner  above  de- 
fcribed :  through  which  iffued  a 
gallon  of  water  at  lead,  every  day 
for  ten  days  together.  In  the  mean 
time  regard  was  had  to  her  ftomach 
and  ftrength.  Warm  fomentations 
were  applied  to  the  part;  and  (he 
took  twice  a  day  a  draught  of  in- 
fufion  of  bitter  herbs  in  water,  fuch 
as  leaves  of  Roman  wormwood,  leffer 
centaury ,  gentian  root ,  and  leffer 
cardamom  feeds ,  with  an  addition 
of  chalybeate  wine.  And  every 
night  fhe  drank  the  following 
draught,  which  I  have  frequently 
ordered  in  hydropic  cafes,  and  found 
it  very  efficacious  in  promoting 
urine. 


Take  of  oxymel  of  jquils  one 
drachm  and  half  ;  fimple 
cinnamon  water  an  ounce; 
compound  fpirit  of  laven¬ 
der „ 
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dery  fyrup  of  orange  peely 

each  one  drachm,  mix. 

She  mended  daily,  and  in  time 
perfe&ly  recovered  her  former  flate 
of  health.  But  (he  was  purged 
with  proper  cathartics,  as  foon  as 
her  flrength  would  bear  them, 
/.nd  indeed  this  difeafe  requires 
pretty  powerful  cathartics,  and  a 
frequent  repetition  of  them;  the 
chief  of  which  are  elatemumy  calo~ 
?nel  and  jalap.  Wherefore  thefe 
were  given  at  proper  intervals : 
and  the  other  medicines  above- 
mentioned  were  continued  daily 
for  a  long  time;  efpecially  the  diu¬ 
retic  draught,  which  fhe  never 
omitted  for  a  whole  year.  After 
this  courfe  fhe  continued  in  good 
health  for  five  years,  at  the  end  of 
which  fhe  was  feized  with  an  acute 
difeafe,  that  carried  her  off.  Upon 
the  whole  I  make  no  doubt,  but 

that 


l 
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that  that  deluge  of  waters  flowed 
partly  from  the  cellular  membrane, 
partly  from  the  fack  formed  by  the 
tendons  of  the  abdominal  mufcles 
and  the  peritonaeum ,  or  by  the  di- 
ftenflon  of  the  two  laminae  of  the 
peritonaeum . 


Order  brings  me  now  to  the 
tympany .  And  firft,  that  fpecies, 
which,  as  I  faid  above,  proceeds 
from  a  mortification  of  any  of  the 
bowels,  is  abfolutely  incurable :  but 
that  which  is  occafioned  by  air  en¬ 
gendered  and  pent  up  in  the  very 
inteftines,  is  to  be  treated  with  mo¬ 
derate  cathartics  frequently  admi- 
niftered,  and  carminatives,  to  ex¬ 
pel  the  wind,  interpofed;  toge¬ 
ther  with  diet  of  very  eafy  digefti- 
on.  Likewife  bodily  exercife  ought 
not  to  be  negie&ed ;  and  it  will  be 
of  ufe  to  throw  up  large  clyflers  of 
warm  water ;  and  alfo,  what  Celfus 

advifes. 
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advifes,  to  make  ulcers  in  feveral 
parts  of  the  belly  w  ith  a  red-hot  iron, 
and  keep  them  running  a  good 
while  (i).  But  if  this  operation 
fhould  appear  cruel,  it  will  be  pro¬ 
per  to  lay  blifters  on  the  abdomen , 
and  repeat  them  now  and  then. 

The  afcites  is  always  a  dreadful 
difeafe,  whether  its  feat  be  on  the 
outlide  of  the  p  er  it  on  ceum^  or  within 
it,  or  inline  in  the  cavity  of  the 
belly.  Now  it  is  extremely  mate¬ 
rial  in  this  cafe  to  conlider,  what 
evacuations  the  patient  is  capable  of 
bearing.  For  when  he  is  weak, 
violent  purging  is  very  prejudicial; 
and  the  more  the  ferofites  are 
drained  out  of  the  intellines,  the 
greater  quantity  of  them  flows  into 
the  belly.  As  foon  as  the  phyflcian 
obferves  this  to  happen,  he  ought 
to  defift,  and  try  to  carry  off  the 

(i)  Lib.  iii,  cap,  21. 


redun- 
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redundant  water  by  the  urinary 
paffages.  But  all  diuretics,  even 
fuch  as  are  accounted  the  mod  pow¬ 
erful,  are  of  uncertain  effect  in  thefe 
cafes :  for  thofe  which  anfwer  in 
one  patient,  fail  in  another;  where¬ 
fore  various  forts  are  to  be  tried. 
Yet  generally  fpeaking,  thofe,  into 
which  fquils  enter,  are  the  mod 
efficacious.  Of  thefe  the  chief  are, 
either  the  draught  with  oxymel  a- 
bove  defcribed,  or  the  frefh  root 
itfelf  given  in  a  fmall  quantity,  as 
in  the  following  bolus : 

Take  of  the  frefh  root  of 
fquils  five  or  fix  grains; 
of  compound  powder  of arum 
half  a  fcruple  ;  ginger  root 
five  grains.  Pound  them 
together,  and  with  fyrup 
of  orange  peel  make  a  bo¬ 
lus ,  to  be  taken  every 
morning. 


X 


Or 
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Or  infine  vinegar  of  f quits ,  which 
will  be  lefs  difagreeable  to  the 
ftomach,  and  better  adapted  to  the 
intention,  if  it  be  given  in  this 
manner : 

a.*1 

Take  of  lemon  juice  fix 
drachms;  of  fait  of  worm¬ 
wood  half  a  drachm  :  mix, 
and  add  of fimple  cinnamon 
water  an  ounce  and  half; 
jyrup  of  orange  peel  one 
drachm ;  fpirituous  wafer  of 
pepper-mint  half  an  ounce ; 
vinegar  of  fquils  a  drachm, 
or  a  drachm  and  half : 
make  a  draught,  to  be  ta¬ 
ken  twice  a  day. 

An  infufion  of  broom  afhes  is  alfo 
beneficially  ordered  by  phyficians 
upon  account  of  its  diuretic  quality ; 
and  if  it  be  mixed  with  a  little  wine, 
it  will  often  make  a  good  common 
drink  for  the  patient. 


Upon 
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Upon  this  occafiou  I  cannot  o- 
mit  recording  a  very  remarkable 
cafe  of  a  lady  of  quality  of  my  ac¬ 
quaintance.  This  lady,  when  a- 
bout  fifty  years  of  age,  had  a  hard 
fwelling  in  one  fide  of  the  abdomen, 
which  without  doubt  was  one  of 
the  ovaries  grown  to  a  very  large' 
fize;  and  its  lymphatics  burfling 
fpewed  out  their  contents,  and 
gradually  formed  an  a/cites.  Pur¬ 
gatives  and  diuretics  of  all  forts  were 
tried  in  vain.  She  was  tapped 
three  times,  and  foon  filled  up  a  - 
gain.  It  happened  at  length,  that 
a  poor  country  woman  came  to  fee  ' 
her,  who  obferving  her  in  great 
pain  from  the  tenfion  of  her  belly, 
eafily  perfwaded  her  to  take,  every 
day,  night  and  morning,  a  fpoon- 
ful  of  whole  mujlard  feed0  and  drink 
on  it  half  a  pint  of  a  deco&ion  of 
green  broom  tops.  After  three  days 
taking  this  bitter  potion  in  this 

X  z  manner. 
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manner,  (he  found  herfelf  va  fUy 
relieved ;  and  her  third,  which  was 
very  troublefome,  was  entirely  ap¬ 
pealed.  This  medicine  fometimes 
gave  her  (tools  for  two  or  three  days 
fucceffively,  and  fhe  made  five  or 
fix  pints  of  water  at  lead  every 
day.  She  continued  this  courfe 
for  twelve  months,  and  was  cured 
without  any  return  of  the  difeafe. 
Wherefore  Hippocrates  Wifely  ad- 
vifes  phyficians,  to  enquire  even  of 
the  lower  clafs  of  people ,  if  they 
know  any  thing  ufeful for  the  cure 
of  difeafes  (i). 

It  will  perhaps  feem  an  uncom¬ 
mon,  and  even  dangerous  practice, 
to  order  narcotics  in  this  difeafe. 
But  yet  they  are  fometimes  fo  ufeful, 
that  they  may  be  placed  among  di¬ 
uretics.  For  in  cafe  of  great  pain, 

(  I  )  MlJ  OXViClV  TFXpd  ISlujioiV  IfTOpeSW,  ’i,v  Tl 

HokUi  ('U{&(p£Pov*  Lib ■  Precept. 
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they  often  promote  a  difcharge  of 
urine;  which  efied  they  produce, 
in  my  opinion,  purely  by  relaxing 
the  fibres  of  the  renal  duds,  which 
are  always  condringed  by  pain  :  as 
will  appear  by  the  following  re¬ 
markable  cafe. 


A  certain  robuft,  fober,  tempe¬ 
rate  man,  of  about  forty  years  of 
age,  was  afflicted  with  an  afcites 
and  tympany  together.  The  difeafe 
was  owing  to  a  violent  blow,  which 
he  had  received  about  fix  weeks 
before,  in  the  right  hypochndrium. 
The  fwelling  of  his  belly  daily  en- 
ereafed,  with  very  fevere  pain,  great 
third,  and  thick  high  -  coloured 
urine  rendered  in  fmall  quantity. 
The  mod  powerful  diuretics,  as 
V entce  foap ,  lixivial  falts ,  balfam 
of  Gilead ,  nitre ^  and  the  like, 
were  prefcribed  by  another  phyfi- 
cian  of  great  experience  and  rny- 

felfj 
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felf;  but  all  in  vain :  and  flrong 
cathartics  made  the  difeafe  grow 
worfe.  He  was  ordered  to  be  tap¬ 
ped,  but  his  friends  would  not  con- 
fent.  Wherefore  as  his  pain  was 
now  become  intolerable,  and  there 
were  no  hopes  of  his  life,  I  thought 
of  anodynes,  in  order  to  procure 
him  fome  eafe  at  lead;  in  his  laft 
moments.  And  accordingly  I  or¬ 
dered  him  the  following  night 


Take  of  pepper-mint  water 
one  ounce  5  Jimple  cinna¬ 
mon  water  half  an  ounce; 
Jpirituous  cinnamon  water 
two  drachms;  Thebaic  tinc¬ 
ture  forty  drops ;  ley  of 
tartar  half  a  drachm ; 
fyrup  of  marfh-mallows  one 
drachm;  mix. 

1  h  1  s  procured  him  moll  unex¬ 
pected  eafe,  and  fome  deep,  to 

which 
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which  he  had  been  long  a  ft  ranger ; 
and  he  made  that  night,  at  differ¬ 
ent  times,  a  quart  of  water  at  leafL 
This  fudden  change  furprizingly 
raifed  his  fpirits.  And  as  the  pa¬ 
tient  found,  that,  while  his  eafe 
from  pain  lafted,  he  had  confider- 
able  difcharges  both  by  urine  and 
fteol  *  but  that  he  filled  up  again, 
when  the  effect  of  the  anodyne  was 
over ;  the  fame  draught  was  ordered 
to  be  repeated  every  eight  hours, 
and  in  a  little  time  it  was  thought 
fafficient  to  give  it  but  twice  a  day. 
But  whereas  his  appetite  was  dimi- 
nifhed  by  the  conflant  ufe  of  this 
medicine,  he  took,  once  Or  twice 
a  day,  fome  fpoonfuls  of  a  chaly¬ 
beate  bitter  infufion  ;  without  neg- 
le&ing  the  paregoric  draught, 
whenever  the  pain  returned.  And 
this  courfe  was  attended  with  fuch 
fuccefs,  that  to  compleat  the  cure 
he  was  ordered  pils,  compofed  of 

fiorax 
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ft  or  ax  pi  Is  one  part,  Peruvian  hark 
two  parts,  made  up  with  Ohio  tur¬ 
pentine ,  to  be  taken  twice  a  day 
whereby  he  perfectly  recovered. 

Dr.  Willis  ( i )  has  given  a  cafe, 
quite  fimilar  to  this,  to  which  I  re¬ 
fer  the  reader;  as  alfo  to  what  the 
learned  Spon  has  publifhed  on  the 
fame  fubje£t  (a).  For  the  dropfy, 
to  the  cure  of  which  by  twenty 
bleedings  he  was  an  eyewitnefs,  as 
well  as  that  above  defcribed,  may 
juftly  be  fofpected  to  be  owing  to 
the  preternatural  heat  and  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  abdominal  vijcera. 

Hav  i  n  G  hitherto  treated  of 
things  proper  to  be  taken  in  this 
difeafe,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  fay  a 
word  or  two  on  a  very  different 
method  of  cure,  which  is,  by  ah- 

(i)  SzePharmaceut.  rational .  Part .  ifeffi.  vii. 
cap.  i. 

( z )  Aphor.  nov.feff.  v.  aphor.  8r. 
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ftaining  from  all  kinds  of  drink  for 
a  long  time :  for  even  this  method 
has  had  its  abettors  among  the  fa¬ 
culty.  But  certainly  it  is  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  be  ftriddly  purfued,  as  the 
patient  is  generally  fubjeft  to  ex- 
ceffive  third;;  which  if  he  be  de¬ 
barred  from  quenching,  he  buffers 
fuch  uneafmefs,  that  poffibly  he 
may  not  think  life  worth  purchasing 
at  fo  dear  a  rate.  Neverthelefs  I 
have  known  two  perfons  laboring 
under  a  very  fevere  afcitical  dropfy, 
who  had  refolution  and  patience 
enough  ftri&Jy  to  pra&ice  this  felf- 
denying  method,  and  were  both 
perfectly  cured.  And  their  way  of 
affwaging  their  third;  was,  by  waffl¬ 
ing  their  mouth  and  throat  with  the 
juice  of  four  apples  or  lemons,  and 
now  and  then  fwallowing  a  very 
fmall  quantity  of  it. 


y 
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But  if  the  belly  cannot  be 
drained  of  its  load  of  water,  either 
by  incifions  made  in  the  legs,  as 
propofed  in  the  anafarca ,  or  by 
any  of  the  other  helps  above  men¬ 
tioned  ;  there  will  be  a  neceffity  of 
taking  a  fhorter  courfe  of  relieving 
the  patient,  I  mean  by  tapping. 
For  this  operation  fometimes  pre¬ 
fer  ves,  but  feldom  kills:  and  al¬ 
ways  confiderably  eafes  the  pain 
occafioned  by  the  tendon  of  the 
abdomen  \  befides  which  it  has  this 
great  ufe,  that  it  affords  time  and 
opportunity  for  adminiftering  pro¬ 
per  medicines. 

I  know  that  phyficians  are  often 
averfe  to  this  operation,  grounded 
chiefly  on  the  following  reafon. 
’Tis  in  vain,  fay  they,  to  let  out  the 
water,  fince  the  injured  internal 
parts  furnifh  a  new  fupply  of  it : 
moreover  if  it  be  let  out  by  parts  at 

diffe- 
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different  times,  the  belly  foon  fills 
up  again  ;  but  if  it  be  drawn  off  all 
at  once,  the  patient  dies  immedi¬ 
ately,  Now,  mo  ft  certain  it  is, 
that,  when  the  bowels  are  mortified, 
the  cafe  is  paft  all  hopes ;  that  let¬ 
ting  out  the  water  by  parts  is  of  no 
fervice,  and  drawing  it  all  off  at 
once  was  commonly  pernicious. 
Wherefore  in  the  year  mdccv,  I 
began  to  inveftigate  the  caufe  of  fo 
great  an  evil,  in  order  to  guard  a- 
gainft  it;  and,  if  I  am  not  mifla- 
ken,  it  is  as  follows.  By  the  long 
diftenfion  of  the  abdomen  from  the 
inclofed  water  the  diaphragm  is 
thruft  up  too  high;  the  mufcles  of 
the  belly  are  ftretched,  the  blood 
flows  with  greater  freedom  through 
the  upper  blood- veffe  Is,  than 
through  the  lower;  and  infine  the 
water  by  its  preffure  occafions  fome 
new  difpofltion  of  the  adjacent 
parts :  whence  upon  letting  out  all 

Y  2  the 
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the  water  at  once,  the  diaphragm 
immediately  moves  lower  down,  as 
in  its  natural  Hate  it  ufually  does; 
the  blood  rufhes  with  unufual  impe- 
tuofity  into  the  lower  or  defcend- 
ing  veffels,  and  by  the  removal  of 
the  preifure  the  fibres  fuddenly  lofe 
the  extenfion,  which  they  had  ac¬ 
quired,  and  the  heat,  which  the 
inclofed  water  had  given  them : 
hence  arifes  a  fwooning;  which 
returning  often,  and  with  encreafed 
violence,  throws  the  patient  into 
cold  fweats,  and  foon  carries  him 
off.  Now  the  belt  way  of  prevent¬ 
ing  this  fatal  confequence  feemed 
to  be,  to  prefs  the  belly  hard  with 
both  hands,  from  the  upper  part 
downward,  while  the  water  was  iffu- 
mg  *  and  after  it  was  all  come  away, 
to  fwathe  the  belly  tight  with  a 
bandage. 
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1  refolved  to  make  the  firft  trial 
of  th  is  method  in  the  hoipital  •  and 
ioon  found  a  hydropic  woman,  who 
was  a  proper  i  object  for  my  pur- 
pole.  Wherefore  fhe  was  tapped, 
and  as  foon  as  the  water  began  to 
iffue  from  the  pundture,  I  carefully 
laid  my  hands  above  the  navel,  one 
on  each  fide,  and  preffed  the  belly 
downward ;  and  made  the  furgeon 
do  the  fame  thing  below  that  part. 
But  this  I  obferved,  that  if  I  took 
off  my  hands  but  for  a  Angle 
moment,  the  patient  immediately 
fainted  away.  When  all  the  water 
was  drawn  off,  a  piece  of  flannel 
dipped  in  fpirit  of  wine  was  laid  on 
the  ahdomen1  and  then  a  bandage 
was  rolled  tight  all  over  it.  To 
our  great  joy,  the  experiment  fuc- 
ceeded  according  to  our  wiflies. 
The  patient  made  water  plentifully, 
her  appetite  returned,  fhe  foon 
gained  flrength,  and  was  perfedtly 

cured 
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cured  without  a  relapfe,  Of  fuch 
confequence  it  is,  to  have  invert  i- 
gated  the  true  caufes  of  things. 

From  that  time,  not  only  our 
own,  but  alfo  foreign  phyficians 
have  followed  this  method ;  and 
fometimes  indeed,  as  it  frequently 
happens  in  new  experiments,  with 
too  much  boldnefs.  For  in  cafes 
of  difeafecl  livers,  abfcelfes  of  the 
ftomach,  and  bad  habits  of  body, 
there  is  little  or  no  reafon  to  hope, 
that  it  will  be  attended  with  fuccefs. 
Wherefore  fome  precautions  are  al¬ 
ways  neceffary  to  be  ufed  before  at¬ 
tempting  it;  the  mod  material  of 
which  are  laid  down  by  thofe  inge¬ 
nious  furgeons,  Mr.  Chef  el  den  (i) 
and  Mr.  Sharp  (a). 

(1)  Anatomy  of  the  human  body ,  Book  iii, 
chap.  io. 

(2)  A  treatife  on  the  operations  of  furge ry9 
chap .  13. 
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After  all  I  mail  confefs,  that, 
with  what  prudence  foever  the  phy- 
fician  difcharges  his  duty,  the  dropfy 
often  returns.  But  that  notwith- 
ftanding,  a  high  value  ought  to  be 
fet  on  this  difcovery,  by  means 
whereof  I  have  known  many  lives 
not  only  prolonged  for  feveral  years, 
but  made  tolerably  eafy,  and  fome- 
times  comfortable.  Of  which  truth 
I  could  produce  many  examples, 
but  fhall  content  myfelf  with  the 
following  one. 

A  widow  lady,  whofe  opulent 
eftate  ferved  to  render  her  virtues 
more  confpicuous,  fell  into  an  afci- 
tes ,  in  the  fiftyfirft  year  of  her 
age.  For  this  (he  was  tapped ;  but 
as  fhe  foon  filled  up  again,  the 
operation  was  repeated  once  a 
month  tor  the  firfi  year  \  and  at 
each  tapping,  one  with  another, 
there  were  drawn  off  forty  four 

pints 
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pints  of  water.  The  next  year  (he 
was  likewife  tapped  every  month, 
and  the  whole  quantity  being  equal¬ 
ly  divided  made  twelve  pints  each 
week.  The  third  year  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  water  began  to  diminifh,  fo 
that  there  was  but  twenty-four  pints 
for  every  month.  And  in  the 
fourth  and  fifth  years,  and  feven 
months  of  the  fixth,  in  which  time 
fhe  underwent  thiity  tappings,  each 
tapping  amounted  only  to  fixteen 
pints.  After  the  lafl  time  fhe  be¬ 
gan  to  grow  weak  and  wafle  away; 
and  fhe  was  feized  with  almoft 
a  conflant  difficulty  of  breathing, 
as  we  obferve  in  a  dropfy  of  the 
hreafl,  attended  with  frequent  faint- 
ings;  whereas  before,  through  the 
whole  courfe  of  the  difeafe,  in  the 
intervals  of  tapping  fhe  was  chear- 
ful  in  converfation,  ufed  exercife 
and  even  diverted  herfelf  with  dan¬ 
cing.  But  now  life  began  to  fit 
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heavy  upon  her,  and  fhe  died  at 
length  a  very  eafy  death.  Now  it 
is  very  furprizing  that  a  human 
body  ,  in  that  fpace  of  time,  could 
fuinjfh  fucn  a  vail  quantity  of  water 
to  wit,  one  thoufand  nine  hundred 
and  twenty  pints ;  and  it  is  my 
opinion  that  this  water  was  firfl 
collected  in  the  ovaries.  Inline 
this  good  lady,  for  the  information 
of  pofterity,  ordered  by  her  will, 
that  the  tollowing  englifh  mlcrip- 
tion  fhouid  be  engraved  on  her 
monument. 

Here  lies  Dame  Mary  Page5 
Hem  of  Sir  Gregory  Page  Baronet . 

She  departed  this  life  March  iv.  mdccxxvih^ 

In  the  lvi  year  of  her  age, 
i7i  lx V 1 1  months  fhe  was  tapped  lxvi  times 5 
Had  taken  away  ccxl  gallons  of  water 
Without  ever  repining  at  her  cafe. 

Or  ever  fearing  the  operation, 
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And  this  monument  is  now  to 
be  feen  in  Bunhil  Fields. 

Equally  remarkable,  but  hap¬ 
pier  in  the  event,  is  the  cafe  con¬ 
tained  in  the  following  account.  A 
maiden  gentlewoman  of  feventeen 
years  of  age  obferved,  that  her 
belly  fwelled  gradually,  and  that 
{he  made  but  little  urine.  She 
took  various  medicines,  but  Hill 
grew  worfe  for  a  whole  year;  when 
her  abdomen  was  as  much  diftended 
as  if  file  had  been  far  gone  with 
child.  At  this  juncture  (he  mar¬ 
ried,  in  hopes  that  a  husband  would 
prove  her  befl  phyfician.  But  it 
happened  quite  otherwife ;  the 
dropfy  went  on  encreafing  for  three 
years,  when  it  came  to  that  highth, 
that  there  was  reafon  to  fear  her  | 
belly  would  burft.  Her  pain  be¬ 
coming  now  intolerable,  {he  defired 
me  to  order  her  to  be  tapped  by  a 

furgeon 
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furgeon  of  the  hospital,  who  was 
faid  to '  have  go od  luccefs  in  that 
operation;  in  order  to  give  her 
home  eafe  at  leaft.  Whereupon,  as 
I  did  not  care  to  be  tiiought  to  kill 
a  patient,  whom  I  could  not  cure, 
I  told  her,  that  it  could  not  be 
done  in  fo  emaciated  a  body,  with¬ 
out  extreme  danger.  However  the 
miferable  patient  {till  continuing  to 
uige  me  with  earned:  intreaties, 
not  to  abandon  her  to  conflant  tor¬ 
tures  and  a  lingering  death ;  I 
granted  her  requefl :  and  at  oue 
tapping,  managed  in  the  manner 
above  defcribed,  there  were  drawn 
off  fixty  pints  of  clear  water,  quite 
free  from  any  offenfive  fmell.  From 
that  time  fhe  gathered  ftrength 
daily,  the  d i ’ eafe  never  returned, 
and  at  the  end  of  ten  months  fhe 
was  delivered  of  a  lufty  boy,  and 
has  fince  had  feveral  children. 

Z  2  I  N  F  I N  E 
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Inf ine  a  ftrong  argument  for 
the  neceffity  of  this  operation  is, 
that  it  is  much  fafer,  under  proper 
reftriftions,  to  let  out  the  water ; 
than  to  wait  till  it  burfts  the  belly, 
and  comes  forth.  For  this  cafe 
fometimes  happens,  and  is  always 
attended  with  the  utmofl  danger. 
However  I  have  feen  one  inftance 
of  a  recovery  from  it,  in  a  woman, 
to  whom  I  was  called.  Her  belly 
was  fo  vaftly  flretched  with  water, 
that  I  pronounced  the  cafe  incura¬ 
ble  ;  becaufe  fhe  feemed  not  to 
have  flrength  enough  to  bear  the 
proper  evacuations.  But  I  was 
miilaken.  For  in  a  few  days,  hear¬ 
ing  that  fhe  was  {fill  alive,  I  made 
her  another  vifit ;  and  was  much 
furprized  on  feeing  two  veffels  full 
of  water,  one  containing  twelve 
pints  nearly,  and  the  other  fix. 
The  firft  quantity  came  away  in 
one  day  through  a  crack  in  the  ab¬ 
domen 
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domen  near  the  navel;  and  the  fe- 
cond  iffued  the  next  day  from  ano¬ 
ther  crack,  which  happened  near 
the  fame  place :  thus  nature  wifely 
divided  her  remedy,  and  allowed 
it  two  days  to  operate.  As  I  now 
found  the  patient  exceffively  weak 
and  faint,  I  ordered  her  nothing 
inwardly  but  cordials;  but  gave 
directions  to  foment  the  abdomen 
with  fpirit  of  wine ;  and  withall 
made  my  prognollic  that  Ihe  would 
foon  die.  But,  mulieri ,  ne  mor- 
tuce  quidem ,  vix  credendum  ejl ,  I 
was  miftaken  a  fecond  time  :  for  I 
faw  her  fome  months  afterward, 

J 

quite  recovered  ;  nor  did  fhe  ever 
relapfe,  as  far  as  I  could  learn  : 
and  the  cracks  or  bindings  of  her 
belly  united,  without  any  other  ap¬ 
plication,  but  that  above  -  men¬ 
tioned. 


I  CLOSE 
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I  close  this  long  chapter  with 
the  hiflory  of  a  cafe,  whereby  it 
will  appear,  that  nature  fometimes 
employs  a  very  different  method 
from  that  above  defcribed,  to  eafe 
herfelf  of  her  load.  I  attended 
a  certain  merchant  for  an  afcitical 
dropfy,  with  another  phyfician  of 
great  experience :  and  after  trying 
the  ufual  remedies  to  no  purpofe, 
we  refolved  upon  the  paracentefis , 
as  the  ultimate  refource.  Accord¬ 
ingly  the  operation  was  performed, 
and  about  twenty  pints  of  thin 
clear  water  were  drawn  off.  In  a 
few  weeks  his  belly  filled  again. 
Whereupon  we  agreed  to  meet  the 
furgeon  the  next  morning,  in  order 
to  draw  off  the  water  by  a  fecond 
tapping.  As  foon  as  we  came  to 
the  patient,  he  looked  at  us,  and 
fmiled  ;  faying  that  he  had  no  oc- 
cafion  for  any  fort  of  affiflance ; 
and  flopping  off  the  cloaths,  he 

fhewed 
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fhewed  his  abdomen ,  which  was 
foft  and  relaxed.  At  this  we  were 
vaftly  furprized,  and  having  asked 
him  if  he  had  had  any  kind  of 
evacuation  in  the  night,  he  aflured 
us  that  he  had  had  none,  either  by 
ftool,  urine,  or  fweat,  more  than 
ufual.  Wherefore  all  the  water 
mud  have  been  abforbed  by  the 
glands  and  capillaries  of  the  peri- 
tonceum  and  adjacent  membranes. 
But  afterward  this  patient  very  im¬ 
prudently  committed  himfelf  to  the 
care  of  a  certain  quack,  who,  to 
prevent  a  return  of  the  difeafe, 
gave  him  very  ftrong  cathartics, 
which  fo  exhaufted  him  that  he 
foon  died  confumptive.  Yet  upon 
diffe&ion  there  was  little  or  no 
water  found  in  the  abdomen. 

Anatomists  have  long  fince 
difcovered,  that  water  is  abforbed 
from  the  belly  into  the  circumjacent 

parts. 
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parts.  For  if  a  pint  of  warm  water  be 
inje£ted,  through  a fmall  wound,  in¬ 
to  the  abdomen  of  a  live  dog ;  and 
his  abdomen  be  laid  open  a  few 
hours  afterward ;  not  a  hngle  drop 
of  the  water  will  be  found  therein. 
Thus,  as  Hippocrates  has  juft  ly  ob- 
ferved,  every  part  of  the  body ,  both 
outward ,  and  inward ,  is  perfpi- 
rable  (1).  But  I  refer  the  reader  to 
the  perufal  of  what  the  learned 
Dr.  Abraham  Kaav  has  published 
oh  this  fubje£t :  who  demonftrates 
that  the  humors  are  admitted  into, 
and  tranfude  thro’  all  the  mem¬ 
branes  of  the  body,  both  in  health 
and  ficknefs  (2). 

( 1 )  5,Ej tirvaov  nett  eurirvoov  l^iv  o\ov  to 
Qufim'  Lpidem.  vi. 

(2)  In  a  book  in  titled  :  Perfpiratio  difla  Hip¬ 
pocrati  per  univerfum  corpus  anatomice  illujlrata. 
Leyden  s  1738. 
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Of  the  difeafes  of  the  liver» 

HP  H  E  liver  is  liable  to  very  ma¬ 
ny  difeafes^  becaufe  the  affec¬ 
tions  of  this  organ  are  for  the  mod 
part  owing  to  the  bile,  which  may 
be  vitiated  feveral  ways.  But  the 
m°ft  common  of  all  is  the  jaun¬ 
dice,  and  as  what  authors  have 
written  on  this  diftemper  has  not 
given  me  thorough  fatisfaftion,  I 
think  proper  to  enquire  with  fome 
care  into  its  nature. 

SECTION  I. 

The  jaundice. 

f  he  bile  is  a  kind  of  natural  fapo3 
that  is,  a  mixture  of  oil,  water,  and 

A  .a  fait, 
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fal^,  both  volatile  and  fixt,  fepa- 
rated  from  the  blood  in  the  liver 
for  various  ufes  of  the  animal  body. 
And  as  the  blood  itfelf  may  be  vi¬ 
tiated  many  ways ;  it  is  no  wonder, 
that  this  humor  is  fometimes  ren- 
dered  unfit  for  its  offices.  Now  it  is 
often  faulty  by  its  lentor  or  vifcidity, 
and  fometimes  alfo  by  its  exceflfive 
thinnefs.  In  the  firfl  cafe,  the  fe- 
cretory  glands  of  the  bile  are  ob- 
flru£ted,  and  the  fmall  quantity  of 
it  that  is  fecreted  flagnates  in  the 
hepatic  duels  •  whence  the  liver 
grows  hard,  and  under  its  tunicle 
are  formed  whitifh  concretions,  re- 
fembling  hard  foap.  But  this  dik 
eafe  arifes,  not  only  from  the  vifci-i 
dity  of  the  bile,  whereby  it  flops 
in  its  pafiage,  but  alfo  from  its  want 
of  due  confidence.  For  here  the  vo¬ 
latile  fait,  which  is  one  of  the  com¬ 
pounding  principles  of  the  bile, 
over-abounds ;  whence  the  bile  be¬ 
comes 
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comes  too  thin,  hot,  and  irritating 
to  the  inteflines.  In  the  former 


eafe,  the  body  is  too  coftive,  and 
the  faces  are  hard  and  of  a  clay 
colour  y  in  the  latter  a  diannhcea^ 
attended  with  a  fever  and  thin  yel¬ 
low  ftools,  conftantly  teizes  the  pa¬ 
tient.  Perfons  who  fpend  their 
lives  in  a  fedentary  manner,  with¬ 


out  proper  exercife,  are  mod  liable 
to  the  former ;  becaufe  the  oily 
part  of  the  bile  grows  too  thick 
and  vifcid  for  want  of  a  due  pro¬ 
portion  of  fait :  and  thofe  who  ren¬ 
der  their  faculties  ufelefs,  by  too 
high  feeding  and  drinking  Spi¬ 
rituous  liquors,  are  generally  mod 
expofed  to  the  latter. 


But  there  is  another  fpecies  of 
jaundice,  owing  to  a  very  different 
caufe  from  thofe  above  defcribed 
and  that  is,  to  nervous  fpafms  j  when 
the  fubtile  elaflic  fluid  of  the  nerves,' 

A  a  2  hw 
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by  becoming  too  acrid  and  irritating, 
conftringes  the  bile  duels  to  a  de¬ 
gree  of  hindering  its  paffage  thro” 
the  liver :  and  confequently  it  mufl 
remain  in  the  blood,  and  thence 
he  thrown  on  the  different  parts 
of  the  body.  That  fomething  of 
this  fame  kind  follows  upon  violent 
colic  pains,  and  the  bite  of  the 
viper,  we  have  {hewn  in  another 
place  (i). 

I  must  alfo  oh  ferve,  that  there 
fometimes  happens  another  fort  of 
conftri&ion,  occafioned  by  the  feir- 
rhofity  of  the  abdominal  glands; 
in  which  cafe,  though  the  liver  and 
gall-bladder  be  loaded  with  bile, 
yet  no  part  of  it  can  pafs  into  the 
inteflines :  of  which  I  formerly 
faw  a  remarkable  inftance  in- the 

'1 

hofpital.  It  was  in  a  working  man 

( i )  Mechanical  account  of  foifons ,  EJfay  I. 
edit,  iv, 
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of  forty-two  years  of  age,  who, 
five  months  after  recovering  from 
an  acute  fever,  was  feized  with  an 
inflammation  in  the  right  hypo¬ 
chondrium  :  of  which  when  he 
was  relieved,  he  fell  into  an  obfti- 
nate  jaundice,  with  coftivenefs  and 
clayey  ftools,  and  died  in  a  fhort 
time.  Upon  opening  the  abdo¬ 
men,  we  found  four  pounds  of 
pure  blood,  in  appearance  at  lead, 
floating  in  it.  We  wondered  whence 
this  blood  proceeded,  but  foon  ob- 
fervedfome  little  membranes,  which 
feemed  to  be  the  pieces  of  a  burfted 
fack  j  and  the  omentum  was  morti¬ 
fied  in  this  place,  i  he  pancreas  was 
not  only  fcirrhous,  but  alfo  cancer¬ 
ous  :  for  upon  cutting  into  it,  there 
flew  out  into  thefurgeon’s  face  fome 
drops  of  ferofity  of  fo  acrid  and 
corrofive  a  nature,  that  they  burnt 
the  skin  like  oil  of  vitriol.  The 
fpleen  was  fcirrhous  likewife.  The 

gall- 
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gall-bladder  was  very  large,  and 
full  of  bile ;  not  yellow,  but  of  a 
dark  green,  and  too  vifcid.  There 
was  no  fcirrhofity  in  the  liver : 
but  in  what  part  foever  it  was 
cut,  the  fame  fort  of  bile  iffued. 
Inline  we  obferved,  that  every  part 
of  the  body,  membranes,  fat,  glands, 
nay  the  very  fubflance  of  the  ribs 
was  of  a  yellow  hue,  except  the 
mufcular  fibres  alone ;  which  were 
not  in  the  lead;  tinged.  Upon 
preffing  the  gall  bladder  with  the 
fingers,  we  could  not  force  one 
drop  of  bile  into  the  intellines : 
for  at  the  union  of  the  hepatic 
du£t  with  the  cyltic  the  pafiage  was 
fa  vaflly  flreightened,  that  it  would 
not  admit  a  ftyle.  And  my  reafon 
for  relating  this  cafe  is,  to  make  ap¬ 
pear,  from  how  many  different 
caufes,  and  fome  of  theie  fatal,  this 
difeafe  may  arife. 
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A  disease  attended  with  fuch 
a  variety  of  circumftances,  requires 
different  methods  of  cure.  In  cafe 
of  coftivenefs  with  afh- coloured  or 
whitifh  flools,  faponaceous  medi¬ 
cines,  both  alone,  and  joined  with 
rhubarb ,  are  neceffary.  When  the 
belly  is  too  loofe,  the  loofenefs  is 
rather  to  be  moderated  than  Hop¬ 
ped  \  which  is  heft  done  by  rhubarb 
with  the  admixture  of  an  anodyne. 
But  paregorics  are  never  more  pro¬ 
per  in  this  difeafe,  than  in  thofe 
cafes,  which  we  have  faid  to  be 
owing  to  a  conflridion  of  the  bili¬ 
ary  duds  by  nervous  fpafms.  But 
in  every  kind  of  jaundice,  attended 
with  actual  inflammation,  blood  is 
to  be  drawn  ;  and  generally  fpeak- 
iilg  a  vomit  is  to  be  given. 

This  inflammation  frequently 
fuppurates,  and  turns  to  a  vomica ; . 
from  which  if  pure  white  matter 
t?  ;  i  j flues. 


iffues,  it  is  a  promifing  flgn,  be¬ 
cause  the  evil  lies  in  the  tunicle  or 
outward  membrane .  But  if  the 
whole  fubftance  of  the  liver  is  con- 
fumed  by  it,  the  patient  labors 
under  a  flow  fever  and  great  anxie¬ 
ty  for  a  good  while,  and  then  dies. 
Th  is  cruel  difeafe  is  very  frequent 
in  the  Eafi- Indies,  as  I  have  been 
aflured  by  travellers ;  and  is  fome- 
times  cured  by  applying  a  cauftic 
to  the  part,  and  letting  out  the 
humor.  But  the  ulcer  muft  be 
kept  open  a  conflderable  time,  as 
in  the  cafe  of  ilfues.  This  difeafe 
is  taken  notice  of  by  the  learned 
Bontius,  who  gives  a  method  of 
cure,  not  much  unlike  that  above 
defcribed  ( i).  And  Celfus  obferves, 
that  the  fame  method  was  formerly 
pra&ifed  by  fome  phyflcians  (2). 

(1)  See  Hi  ft,  nat .  et  medic .  Ind .  orient.  Lib . 
ii.  cap,  8. 

(2.)  Lib.  iv •  cap .  8® 

y  - .  ' ' .  *  ’  > 
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La  s  t  l  y,  for  correcling  the  bile 
itfeif  nothing  is  more  ufeful  than 
the  following  draught. 

Take  of  lemon  juice  f1K 
d tachmsj  of  jalt  of  worm¬ 
wood  bait  a  drachm j  of 
Jimp l e  cinnamon  water  one 
ounce  y  ot  d on  ble  -  re fined 
fugar  one  fcruple :  mix. 

And  it  will  he  of  fervice  likewife 
in  cafe  of  a  loofenefs}  if  its  irri¬ 
tating  quality  be  duly  checked  by 

°Piates-  ,  UP°n  the  fame  principle 
Mynjicht  s  elixir  of  vitriol,  taken  in 
Bath  or  Spa  water, ,  is  a  very  good 
medicine.  J  ° 

SECTION  II, 

The  diabetes . 

The  diabetes  is  an  exceflive  cl  if- 
charge  of  urine,  ofthetafle,  fmell, 
and  cot  or  of  honey  ;  and  that  it 

£  b  ,, 
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is  not  a  difeafe  of  the  kidneys,  as 
has  been  generally  thought,,  but 
of  the  liver,  I  think  I  have  proved 
elfewhere  beyond  contradiftion  ( i ). 
I  fhall  here  avoid  a  repetition  of 
what  I  then  faid  on  that  head ;  and 
fhall  only  fecld  one  medicine  more, 
viz.  aluminated  whey ,  which  is 
made  thus. 

Take  four  pints  of  milk,  boil 
it  a  little,  and  turn  it  with 
three  drachms  of  alum. 

If  four  ounces  of  this  be  taken  three 
times  a  day  at  leaft,  it  will  contri¬ 
bute  much  towards  flopping  that 
flux. 

Now  if  it  be  asked,  whence 
can  fo  great  a  quantity  of  water  be 
fupplied,  as  is  difchargecl  in  this 
diflemper;  my  anfwer  is,  that  we 

(i)  Mechanical  account  ef  pet  tons ,  Effay  I. 
edit .  iv.  '  : 

find 
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find  by  eafy  experiments,  that  cer¬ 
tain  bodies  fometimes  attra&  and 
imbibe  the  watery  particles  floating 
in  the  air ;  whereby  they  are  more 
or  lets  encreafed  in  bulk  and 
weight,  1  hus  the  fait  of  tartar, 
expofed  to  moift  air,  encreafes  fo 
prodigioufly,  that  a  Angle  pound 
of  it  duly  calcined  fwells  to  ten 
pounds  weight.  Therefore  why 
may  we  not  fay,  that  fome  of  the 
vapors  of  the  ambient  air  enter 
into  the  human  body,  when  pro¬ 
perly  difpofed  to  receive  them; 
and  thefe,  being  added  to  the  fe- 
rofities,  which  are  to  be  conveyed 
to  the  kidneys,  and  there  fecreted, 
encreafe  their  quantity?  Upon 
which  account,  as  cold  and  moift 
air  is  very  improper  for  perfons  in 
this  diflemper ;  fo  they  ought  if 
practicable,  to  go  into  a  warm  and 
dry  climate.  ■ 

Inf ine , 
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In  fine,  in  order'  to  account 
for  the  infrequency  of  this  difeafe 
among  the  ancients,  which  was 
fuch,  that  Galen  fays  he  faw  it  but 
twice  only  (ij;  I  am  of  opinion, 
that  this  proceeded  from  their 
manner  of  living,  fo  very  different 
from  ours.  .  For  1  have  fa  id  that 
this  difeafe  mod  frequently  hap¬ 
pens  to  thofe,  who  without  due 
exercife  indulge  themfelves  in 
drinking  vinous  liquors;  and  then 
quench  their  third  arifmg  from 
thefe,  bv  too  great  a  quantity  of 
fuch  as  are  cooling.  Whereas  the 
ancients,  though  perhaps  too 
much  addicted  to  wine,  were  yet 
more  prudent  in  this  particular; 
for  after  a  debauch  they  returned 
to  temperance  by  degrees,  cooling 
their  bodies  gradually,  and  quench¬ 
ing  their  third  with  warm  drinks, 
or  fuch  at  lead  as  were  not  actually 
cold. 

(i)  Delocis  affeftisy  Lib.  vi. 

CHAP- 
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Of  the  difeafes  of  the  kidneys  and 

bladder . 

T>  EFORE  I  proceed  to  the  cure 
^  of  the  difeafes  of  the  kidneys 
and  bladder,  it  will  be  proper  to 
premife  a  few  things  concerning 
thefe  difeafes ;  the  nature  of  which 
does  not  feem  to  have  been  ex¬ 
plained  by  medical  writers  with 
fufficient  perfpicuity ;  though  the 
knowledge  of  this  point  is  very 
material  for  the  cure. 

I  well  remember,  and  have 
mentioned  it  upon  another  occafion 
( 1 ),  that  the  diffeflion  of  a  boy  about 
five  years  old,  who  died  of  fevere 

( i )  Influence  of  the  fun  and  moon ,  page  6 1. 

nephritic 
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nephritic  pains,  at  which  I  affifled 
many  years  fince,  afforded  me  an 
opportunity  of  obferving  the  va¬ 
rious  degrees,  by  which  the  human 
calculus  had  acquired  the  hardnefs 
of  hone.  For  the  kidneys  and  u- 
reters  were  quite  fluffed  with  a  cal¬ 
culous  matter  •  and  it  was  very  in- 
flructive  to  fee  the  different  degrees 
of  concretion  in  the  feveral  parts  of 
it,  from  a  clear  limpid  water  to  a 
milky  liquor,  which  fhot  into  flen- 
der  branchy  cryflals ;  and  thefe  co- 
alefcing  became  a  hard  friable  fub- 
flance. 

r 

He  l  m  o  n  t,  well  verfed  in  che¬ 
mical  experiments,  fays  (i),  (and  I 
think  not  without  reafon)  that  the 
matter  of  the  calculus  is  a  certain 
tartar  formed  in  the  kidneys  by  a 
preternatural  coagulation.  For 

(ij  See  Supplementorum  paradoxum  numero 

criticum , 
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this  opinion  feems  to  be  confirmed 
by  the  analyfis  of  the  ftone  made 
by  fire,  and  compared  with  that  of 
tartar  from  Rheni (h  wine.  This 
experiment  was  made  by  the  inge¬ 
nious  Doctor  Stephen  Hales  (i)5 
who  found  in  tartar  of  Rhenijh 
wine,  that  the  third  part  of  the 
whole  mafs  is  an  eladic  air;  and 
that  above  half  the  calculus  con¬ 
fided  of  the  fame  fort  of  air : 
which  proportion  of  air  he  could 
never  find  in  any  other  bodies. 

1  herefore  may  we  not  con¬ 
jecture  with  probability,  that  the 
proximate  caufe  of  this  difeafe  is 
tartarous  falts  conveyed  out  of  the 
blood  into  the  fmail  duds  of  the 
kidneys?  For  it  is  the  nature  of 
thefe  falts,  to  contain  and  impri- 
fon  a  confiderable  quantity  of  that 

(')  Statical  e/ays,  vol  i.  p,  184  and  195. 

fubtile 
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fubtile  matter,  which  the  illuflrious 
iV^mtawhasfhewn,  befidesits  other 
properties,  to  be  the  caufe  of  the 
cohefion  of  bodies  (i ).  Thus  the 
calculus  is  a  fub fiance  compofed  of 
earth,  and  a  very  large  fhare  of 
air,  concreted  in  the  renal  duels; 
and  either  remains  therein,  or 
drops  down  into  the  urinary  blad¬ 
der.  Upon  the  whole,  I  have 
been  the  more  particular  on  this 
head,  in  order  to  fhew  the  feveral 
ways  of  treating  this  diflemper. 

And  firfl,  to  prevent  thofe  Talts 
from  fhooting  into  cryftals,  lixi- 
•uial  [alts  feem  to  be  extremely 
proper.  Next,  to  keep  the  cryf¬ 
tals  from  coalefcing  into  a  calculous 
fubflance,  oily  medicines  are  very 
efficacious.  And  this  rule  ought 

(i)  See  The  life  of  Mr.  Boyle ,  prefixed  to  his 
works ,  page  70. 
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always  to  take  place  with  regard  to 
diet  as  well  as  medicines. 

But  when  calculous  concretions 
are  actually  formed  in  the  kidneys, 
and  are  to  be  brought  away  by  the 
meters,  the  cafe  requires  very  pru¬ 
dent  management.  It  is  a  very 
common  error  in  pra&ice  to  give 
flrong  forcing  diuretics,  with  an 
imaginary  view  of  driving  out  the 
gravel  with  the  urine :  whereas  this 
intention  is  anfwered  with  greater 
fafety,  in  mod  cafes,  by  relaxing 
and  lubricating  medicines  ;  efpeci- 
ally  if,  in  cafe  of  violent  pain, 
bleeding  be  premifed,  and  ano¬ 
dynes  interfperfed.  for  a  done  is 
never  forced  out,  while  the  patient 
is  in  great  torture;  though,  when 
the  pain  ceafes,  it  fometimes  comes  a- 
way  unexpectedly,  and  almod  of  its 
own  accord,  with  the  urine.  And 
the  reafon  of  this  is,  that  pain  con- 

C  c  d  ringes 
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ftringes  the  fibres  of  the  parts ; 
which  refume  their  natural  flate, 
and  perform  their  functions  pro¬ 
perly,  when  the  troublefome  fenfa- 
tion  is  over.  Wherefore  three  or 
four  grains  of  opium ,  dilTolved  in 
five  or  fix  ounces  of  the  common 
deco&ion ,  may  be  given  by  way  of 
clyfter;  which  will  greatly  relieve 
the  pain,  and  fometimes  procure 
greater  advantages.  However, 
there  are  conjunctures,  after  the  pain 
is  abated,  when  powerful  diuretics 
may  be  adminiftered ;  but  with  this 
precaution,  that  as  foon  as  they 
have  had  their  effect,  they  are  no 
longer  to  be  continued. 

All  this  time  the  body  fhould 
be  conflanti  y  kept  open :  wherefore 
in  cafe  of  coftivenefs  it  will  be  ex¬ 
pedient  to  give  a  turpentine  clyfter ; 
and  fometimes  to  purge  gently 
with  infufton  of  ftena  and  manna: 

but 
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but  ^  flrong  cathartics  are  to  be  a- 
voided. 

.  ° F  tlle  ’  Rubricating  medicines 
a oo ve-men t loned  tiie  chief  are.  oil 
of  fweet  almonds,  fyrup  of  mar (h 
mallows ,  emulfions  made  with  al- 
tno-ius^  and  the  like;  to  which  may¬ 
be  added  the  use  of  the  warm  bath. 
But  among  the  powerful  diuretics 
turpentine  and  foap  are  the  belt 

Such  is  the  courfe  to  be  purfu- 
ed  in  the  paroxyfm  of  the  difeafe. 
But  out  of  it  the  patient  fhould 
trie  bodily  exercife,  efpecially  riding 
everY  day,  but  fo  as  not  to  fatiguel 
his  food  Ihould  be  mild  and  of 
eafy  digeftion ;  and  his  drink  ei¬ 
ther  fmall  wine  and  water,  or  new 
ibft  aie  j  which  will  be  rendered 
better  and  wholfomer,  if  ground 
ivy  leaves  be  infufed  in  it,  while  it 
is  working.  Mead  is  likewife  a  pro¬ 
per  drink ;  for  honey  is  an  excellent 

C  c  2  diuretic. 
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diuretic.  A  fpoonful  alio  of  ho¬ 
ney  in  a  glaSs  or  two  of  the  infufi- 
on  of  marfh  mallows  roots  is  an  ad¬ 
mirable  cieanfer  of  the  kidneys, 
if  ufed  for  a  confhncy.  The  wines 
ought  to  be  the  foftefl  andfmooth- 
eft  that  can  be  had;  and  the  light- 
eft,  clearefl  river  or  running  wa¬ 
ter  is  preferable  to  all  other.  For, 
as  Pliny  fays,  thofe  fprings  are  par¬ 
ticularly  condemned ,  the  waters  of 
which  line  the  vejfels,  in  which  they 
are  boiled with  thick  crufs  (i). 

B  ut particular  care  fhould  be  ta¬ 
ken,  not  to  put  the  patient  into  a 
courfe  of  powerful  diuretics,  with 
a  view  of  preventing  the  gravel 
from  concreting  in  the  kidneys : 
becaufe,  whatever  great  things 
may  be  (aid  of  this  fort  of  medi¬ 
cines  by  ignorant  pretenders,  they 

fi)  Nat.  hip.  Lib.  xxxi.  cap.  3. 

certainly 
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certainly  injure  the  parts  by  their 
heat  and  acrimony.  Nor  can  l  a- 
void  obferving,  though  I  am  ex¬ 
tremely  forry  for  the  occafion.  that 
home  gentlemen  of  the  faculty  a 
few  years  fince  acted  a  part  much 
beneath  their  character,  firffc  in 
buffering  themfelves  to  be  hnpofed 
on,  and  then  in  encouraging  the 
legiflature  to  purchafe  an  old  wo¬ 
man’s  medicine  at  an  exorbitant 
price;  by  vouching  that  it  was  car 
pable  of  breaking  the  done  in  the 
aladder,  and  bringing  away  the 
fragments  with  the  urine.  This 
medicine  is  a  composition  of  foap 
and  lime  made  of  different  fhells., 
which  every  body  knows  to  be  high¬ 
ly  cauftic.  And  while  the  Scheme 
was  carrying  on,  fome  flones,  cut 
out  of  the  bladders  of  patients, 
who  had  ufed  the  medicine,  were 
very  induflrioufly  handed  about,  as 
a  tefUmony  of  its  lithontriptic  quali- 

'  VS 
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ty  ;  becaufe  thefe  (tones  bad  ine¬ 
qualities  and  boles  here  and  there 

in  their  furface,  which  were  afferted 
to  be  erofions  made  by  t  e  medi¬ 
cine.  But  thofe  gentlemen  ought 
to  have  known,  that  hones  are 
fometimes  naturally  formed  in  the 
bladder  with  fuch  inequalities  and 
pits  on  their  furface,  as  may  be 
miftaken  for  real  erofions  :  feveral 
examples  of  which  have  fallen  un¬ 
der  my  own  obfervation.  So  great 
is  nature’s  variety  in  forming  calcu¬ 
lous  concretions.  But  upon  this 
fubjeft  I  refer  the  reader  to  a  very 
nfeful  book  publifhed  fome  years 
lince  by  a  skilful  anatomifh  and 
phyfician ;  in  which  both  the 
mi  (chiefs  done  by  this  medicine, 
and  the  artifices  employed  to  bring 
it  into  vogue,  are  fet  in  a  clear 
light  ( 1 ). 

(1)  Par  fori*  s  Defer  ip  tion  of  the  human  urinary 
Madder ,  &c. 
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N  o  w,  whereas  fuch  vaft  enco¬ 
miums  were  beftowed  on  this  new 
medicine,  as  it  was  then  called  ;  it 
is  no  way  ftrange,  that  our  legis¬ 
lature  Should  delire  to  purchale 
the  manner  of  making  it  at  almoft 
any  price,  in  order  to  publifh  it 
for  the  benefit  of  the  common¬ 
wealth.  And  indeed  the  purchafe 
redounds  as  much  to  their 
honor,  as  it  does  to  the  difcredit 
of  their  advifers  ;  who  ought  to 
have  known,  that  things  endued 
with  fuch  a  corrofive  quality,  as 
to  be  able  to  dilfolve  the  ft  one 
could  not  lodge  in  the  bladder 
without  injuring  that  organ.  Upon 
the  whole,  thatcompofition,  under 
due  management,  may  be  of  fome 
fervice  in  expelling  gravel  by  the 
urinary  paffages ;  but  it  will  never  ' 
he  able  to  break  calculi  of  the 
hardnefs  of  ftone  :  and  befides,  its 

long 
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long  continued  life  mull  be  attend¬ 
ed  with  great  danger,  for  the 
reafons  above  given.  And  as  for 
its  fubftitute,  the  joap  leys ,  though 
it  be  a  medicine  of  a  more  commo- . 
dious  form  for  taking  ;  yet  it  will 
not  prove  much  fafer  in  its  confe- 
quences,  for  the  fame  reafons. 

Nevertheless,  as  nothing 
ought  to  be  difguifed,  no  truth 
concealed,  in  a  matter  oi  fuch 
moment;  I  think  proper  to  take 
notice  of  what  the  learned  Dr. 
Robert  Whytt  of  Edinburgh  found 
by  experiments  relating  to  the  pre- 
fent  inquiry  ( i ).  For  that  gentle¬ 
man,  after  ferioully  confidering  the 
inconveniences,  and  fometimes  the 
mifchiefs  alfo,  of  this  celebrated 
fpecific,  refolved  to  omit  th e  foap, 
and  try  what  virtues  lime-water 

(i)  Medical  ejjdys ,  Edinburgh,  Vol.  v.  ejfay  69. 

might 
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might  have  in  diflolving  the  calcu - 
lus.  His  firffc  experiments  were 
made  on  feveral  fragments  of  cal¬ 
culi  with  lime-water  from  common 
quick  lime ;  and  afterward  revolving 
to  try  the  power  of  animal  lime 
he  repeated  them  with  lime-water 
made  with  oyfter-fhells  and  cockle- 
fhells  well  calcined,  by  pouring 
feven  or  eight  pints  of  water  on 
one  pound  of  the  frefh-calcined 
(hells.  The  experiments  fucceeded 
with  both  forts ;  but  he  fo on  found 
that  the  oyfter  and  cockle-fhelf 
lime-water  poifelfed  a  much  greater 
power  of  diflolving  the  calculus 
than  that  of  done-lime.  Then  he 
propofes  the  method  of  drinking 
the  (hell  lime-water,  the  quantity 
of  which  may  amount  gradually  to 
four  pints  every  day  for  adults,  and 
for  children  lefs  in  proportion  : 
and  he  concludes  with  in  (lances 

D  d  of  ' 
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of  the  happy  effe£ts  of  this 
method. 

His  whole  differtation  is  very 
well  worth  the  perufal.  And  I 
have  given  this  fhort  account  of 
his  method  with  the  greater  plea- 
fure,  becaufe  an  eminent  phyfici- 
an  here  in  London  lately  allured  me 
that  he  cured  a  certain  merchant, 
who  was  grievoufly  affii&ed  with 
the  flone,  by  this  very  method: 
whereby  he  difcharged  by  urine  a 
great  number  of  fmall  pieces,  fome 
like  the  coats,  others  like  fmall 
nuclei  of  {tones.  But  it  is  never  to 
be  expe£ted,  as  I  have  faid  above, 
that  {tones,  which  have  acquired  a 
degree  of  hardnefs  little  inferior  to 
flint,  can  be  broken  or  dilfolved  by 
any  medicine  whatfoever. 

Therefore  I  heartily  con¬ 
gratulate  my  fellow-citizens  upon 
the  skill  and  dexterity  of  our 

furgeons. 
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furgeons,  who  have  invented  a  new 
way  of  cutting  for  the  ftone  with 
greater  fafety  and  difpatch  ( 1 ). 
For  now  not  only  children  and 
youths,  but  alfoperfons  advanced  in 
years,  may  fubmit  to  this  opera¬ 
tion  without  great  danger :  and  in 
cafe  the  ft  one  prove  too  big  to  be  ex- 
tra£ted  without  tearing  the  neck  of 
the  bladder,  it  is  now  no  longer 
neceflary  to  fplit  the  ftone  (before 
the  extra£lion);  the  invention  of 
which  is  afcribed  to  Ammonias ,  a 
Greek  phyfician,  who  from  thence 
was  furnamed  (hi$OTO[/og)  the  litho- 
tomift  (2). 

ft 

(1)  See  Chef  elder? &  Anatomy ,  chap,  vi.  of 
the  fifth  edition. 

(2)  Celfns  Lib .  vii.  cap .  26* 
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CHAPTER  XL 

Of  the  difeafes  of  the  eyes. 

H  E  difeafes  of  the  eyes  have 
been  treated  of  by  medical 
writers  with  fuch  care,  that  I  think  it 
almoft  unneceffary  to  fay  any  thing 
here  concerning  them.  Among  the 
ancients  Celfus  ( i )  in  particular, 
and  among  the  moderns  Plempius 
(2),  have  moll  accurately  enume¬ 
rated  and  diftinguifhed  them.  The 
former  indeed  was  poffelfed  of  the 
works  of  the  Greek  phylicians  and 
furgeons,  which  are  not  come 
clown  to  us,  and  out  of  which  he 


("0  Lib.  vi.  cap.  6. 

(2j  Ophihalmographiq.  Lovan ,  1659. 
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fele&ed  feveral  very  good  medi¬ 
cines  with  great  judgment:  and 
the  latter  has  made  ufe  of  all  the 
modern  difcoveries,  to  improve  the 
practical  part.  To  thefe  two 
authors  I  would  add  a  hook  com- 
pofed  by  two  eminent  mathema¬ 
ticians  ;  in  which  every  thing  re¬ 
lating  to  vifion  is  explained  with 
great  perfpicuity  (1),  And  Dr, 
Porterfield? s  dilTertations  on  this 
fubje<fl  (2)  are  extremely  worthy 
of  a  ferious  perufal. 

Wherefore  I  (hall  content 
myfelf  with  making  a  few  remarks 
on  fome  very  conliderable  difeafes 
of  the  eyes,  the  nature  of  which 
has  not  been  fufficiently  under- 

(1)  A  compleat  fyftem  of  op  ticks,  'by  Robert 
Smith,  LL.D.  with  an  ejfay  upon  diftinft  and 
indiftinSi  vifion ,  by  James  Jurin 9  M.  D. 
Cambridge  1738. 

(2)  See  Medical  ejfay s  publi/hed  at  Edinburgh % 
Vol.  iii.  pag.  160 .  and  Vol.  iv.  fag.  124. 
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flood  by  the  generality  of  prafti- 
cioners. 

SECTION  I. 

»  - 

Of  the  gutta  fer  ena. 

What  the  Greeks  named  ctpcocj- 
and  the  Latin  writers  of  the 
lower  ages  exprelfed  by  the  barba¬ 
rous  word  gutta  ferena ,  is  a  very 
fevere  difeafe,  and  of  very  difficult 
cure.  It  proceeds  from  various 
caufes,  of  which  the  moft  com¬ 
mon  is  an  obftruftion  gradually 
formed  in  the  arteries  of  the  retina 
by  a  fizy  blood.  For  the  confe- 
quenceof  this  obftru&ion  is,  that 
the  rays  of  light,  which  ffiould 
depict  the  images  of  objects  on  the 
bottom  of  the  eye,  falling  on  thefe 
dilated  blood-veflels  produce  no 
effect ;  whence  the  fight  is  either 
diminifhed,  or  entirely  loft,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  degree  of  the  ob- 

ftruffion. 
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ft  ration.  Again,  this  difeafe  is 
fometimes  owing  to  a  palfy  of  the 
nerves  of  this  fame  membrane ;  as 
it  in  fome  meafure  deftroys  their 
fenfibility ;  whereby  the  impulfe 
of  the  corpufcles  of  light  on  them 
is  not  fufficient,  to  make  them 
tranfmit  obje£ls  to  the  brain.  In- 
fine,  I  have  obferved  that  this 
fpecies  of  blindnefs  is  alfo  occafion- 
ed  by  a  prefture  on  the  optic 
nerves,  either  by  the  extravafation 
of  a  glutinous  humor,  or  by  a  hard 
tumor  formed  upon  the  place, 
where  they  pafs  from  their  thalami 
into  the  eyes:  whereby  the  paflage 
of  the  animal  fpirits  to  the  brain 
is  totally  intercepted. 

So  many  are  the  accidents  inci¬ 
dent  to  the  eye  even  in  one  difeafe. 
Let  us  now  confider  how  to  pre¬ 
serve  this  organ,  which  has  fo  great 
a  fhare  in  making  life  ufeful  and 
agreeable. 
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And  firfl  we  ought  to  know/ 

how  to  diftinguifh  the  feveral  fpe- 
cies  of  the  gutta  fer  ena  above- 
mentioned,  and  their  good  and 
had  l'ymptoms. 

Wherefore  a  gradual  dilata¬ 
tion  of  the  pupil  is  a  fign  of  ail 
obftru&ion  in  the  blood- veffels  by 
a  lizy  blood.  For  this  dilatation  is 
the  work  of  nature,  in  order  that 
the  detriment,  which  the  light 
fuffers  by  many  of  the  rays  of  light 
falling  on  the  fmall  arteries,  inftead 
of  the  nervous  fibrillce ,  may  be 
compenfated  by  taking  in  a  greater 
number  of  thefe  rays.  Hence  the 
palfy  of  the  nerves,  with  which 
they  are  frequently  flruck  at  once, 
feldom  or  never  occafions  this  dilata¬ 
tion.  But  the  preffure  on  the  optic 
nerve,  either  by  an  extravafated 
humor,  or  a  tumor  gradually  en- 
creafing,  is  attended  with  a  wider 
pupil  for  the  aforefaid  reafon. 

Upon 
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Upon  this  principle  it  is,  that 
the  fecond  and  third  fpecies  of  the 
gutta  ferena  may  be  deemed  incu¬ 
rable.  For  what  medicine  can  be 
adequate  to  the  removal  of  a 
hidden  relaxation  of  the  nerves,  or 
of  a  load  of  extrayafated  humors, 
or  a  tumor  formed  within  the 
skull;  which  are  rendered  inac- 
ceffible  by  their  very  htuation  ? 
Wherefore  ’tis  only  the  firft  fpecies 
of  this  blindnefs,  that  is  curable. 
Unlefs  there  may  perhaps  be  fome 
faint  hopes  of  relieving  that  fort, 
which  proceeds  from  a  palfy  of  the 
retina ,  by  antiparalytic  medicines; 
of  which  the  principal  are  aroma¬ 
tics ,  chalyheates ,  and  the  foetid 
gums. 

But  it  is  time  to  come  to  the 
cure,  which  in  general  confifls  in 
removing  the  obftruftion  of  tha 
veffeis,  and  correcting  the  len- 

E  e  tor 
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tor  of  the  blood.  Wherefore 
firft  of  all  blood  is  to  be  drawn 
both  from  the  arm  and  the  jugu¬ 
lar,  and  to  be  repeated  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  degree  of  the  difeafe. 
And  it  will  be  of  ufe  to  apply 
cupping  glaffes,  with  deep  fcarifi- 
cations,  under  the  occiput ;  in  order 
to  let  out  blood  this  way  from  the 
lateral  finufes  of  the  brain.  Then 
it  will  be  necefiary  to  give  cathar¬ 
tics,  efpecially  fuch  as  purge  grofs 
humors.  But  as  nothing  is  found 
more  powerful  than  quick-fiver 
for  incidingand  expelling  grofs  and 
vifcid  humors ;  it  will  be  very  pro¬ 
per  to  join  calomel  to  other  cathar¬ 
tics;  or  rather  to  take  it  by  itfelf, 
and  a  few  hours  alter  it,  fome  gen¬ 
tle  purgative. 

» 

And  th  is  method  often  fuc- 
ceeds,  when  the  difeafe  is  begin- 
ing  or  recent ;  but  if  it  be  of 

fome 
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fome  fbnding,  it  requires  a  more 
powerful  treatment,  that  is,  a 
plentiful  falivation  raifed  by  mer¬ 
curials  taken  inwardly  in  fmall 
quantities,  and  at  fhort  intervals. 
For  mercury,  by  its  extraordinary 
weight  and  divifibility  into  ex¬ 
tremely  minute  globules,  penetrates 
into  the  inmoffc  recelles  of  the  body, 
fcours  the  glands  and  veffels,  and 
carries  off  the  Jordes  by  the  mod 
convenient  outlets. 

I  made  the  firft  trial  of  this 
courfe  on  poor  patients  in  the  hof- 
pital,  when  I  was  a  young  pradi- 
cioner,  and  afterward  on  others, 
who  thereby  recovered  their  light ; 
for  which  I  was  complimented  by 
the  phyficians,  who  till  then  had 
looked  on  the  difeafe  as  incurable, 
efpecially  if  confirmed  by  time. 

Now  the  motive,  which  determined 

*  '  \ 

me  to  try  the  effed  of  this  courfe, 
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was,  that  1  had  found  by  the  laws 
of  optics,  that  certain  corpufcles 
floating  in  the  aqueous  humor  of 
the  eye  could  not  be  the  caufe  of 
this  difeafe,  according  to  the  com¬ 
mon  opinion ;  becaufe  they  mull 
be  too  near  the  bottom  of  the  eye 
to  be  able  to  depict  their  image 
there.  Wherefore  there  was  a  ne- 
ceffity  of  feeking  fome  other  caufe  ; 
and  whether  I  have  found  the 
true  one,  is  entirely  fubmitted  to 
mathematicians.  For  my  part,  I 
cannot  help  thinking,  that  this 
invention  is  a  remarkable  inftance 
of  the  great  ufe  of  true  mathema¬ 
tical  knowlege  toward  eftablifh- 
ing  a  right  method  of  practice. 

SECTION  II. 

Of  the  cataraSt. 

T  h  E  catara£t,  by  the  Greeks 
named  yAstvxw/act,  by  the  ancient 

Latins 
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Latins  fuffufio ,  and  by  the  modera 
catarabla ,  is  an  opacity  of  the 
cryftalline  humor,  which  from 
tranfparent  is  generally  changed  to 
a  greyifh  colour ;  whereby  the 
paffage  of  the  rays  of  light  to  the 
bottom  of  the  eye  is  intercepted. 

Physicians  in  all  former  ages 
were  of  opinion,  that  this  fpecies  of 
blindnefs  was  owing  to  a  membrane 
preternaturally  growing  before  the 
cryflalline  humor,  and  covering  its 
anterior  furface  in  the  manner  of 
a  veil ;  and  that  the  fight  was  re- 
flored  by  depreffing  this  membrane 
with  a  needle.  But  the  erroneouf- 
nefs  of  this  opinion  has  been  at 
length  difcovered  and  demon- 
flrated  in  this  century.  For  in 
the  diffe£lion  of  eyes,  both  of 
perfons  who  had  been  afflicted 
with  catara&s,  and  had  never  been 
couched:  and  of  others,  on  whom 
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the  operation  had  been  performed 
with  fuccefs;  there  was  not  the 
lead  appearance  of  a  membrane, 
but  the  drynefs,  hardnefs  and 
opacity  of  the  cryftalline  humor  or 
lens  was  found  to  be  the  caufe  of 
the  difeafe  (ij. 

However  I  mufl  not  omit 
taking  notice,  that  a  real  mem¬ 
brane  has  been  fometimes  found, 
though  the  cafe  be  very  rare  (2):  an 
inflance  of  which  has  been  lately 
fhewn  me  by  our  excellent  anato- 
mift  Dr.  Lhomas  Lawrence  in  an 
elegant  preparation  of  a  child’s 
eye  injected  by  him ;  in  which 
there  plainly  appeared  a  membra¬ 
nous  expanfion  that  covered  the 
pupil,  and  had  its  blood-velfels 

a 

(1)  See  Antoine  Maitre  —  Jan,  Trait  e  des 
maladies  de  deed,  ‘Troyes ,  1707. 

(2)  See  Hiftoire  et  memoires  de  i'academie 
royale  des  fciences.  Paris,  1708. 
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filled  with  the  injection.  And 
hence  I  draw  this  general  inference, 
that  although  it  be  very  certain, 
that  in  molt  cafes  of  this  difeafe 
it  is  the  cryilalline  humor  that  is 
removed  out  of  its  place  by  the 
operation;  yet  it  may  fometimes 
happen,  that  the  needle  dep refles 
a  membrane,  which  by  fome  acci¬ 
dent  was  grown  hard  and  opake. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  hand  of 
a  skilfull  furgeon  is  the  only  reme¬ 
dy  in  this  diforder.  But  the  ope¬ 
rator  ought  to  wait  for  a  certain 
degree  of  ripenefs  of  the  cataraft, 
and  give  attention  to  other  circum- 
ftances ;  in  order  to  determine  the 
time  of  performing  the  operation 
with  fafety  and  a  profpe£t  of  ad¬ 
vantage. 


SEC- 
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SECTION  111 
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Of  the  albugo. 

The  albugo ,  or  white  fpeck  in 
the  eye,  is  likewife  a  troubiefome 
difeafe,  which  is  more  or  lefs  oflen- 
five  to  the  fight,  according  to  the 
greater  or  leffer  portion  of  the 
tranfparent  part  of  the  cornea , 
afFe&ed  by  it.  For  fometimes  it 
fixes  on  the  exterior  furface  only  of 
this  membrane,  fometimes  on  the 
interior;  and  fometimes  inline  it 
runs  more  or  left  deep  into  it. 

I  t  is  moll;  commonly  the  confe- 
quence  of  inflammations,  by  the 
extravafation  of  humors  between 
the  membranes  of  this  tunicle  ;  and 
particularly  in  the  fmall-pox,  by 
the  fuppuration  of  puftules  upon 
this  part. 


I  HAVE 


F  '  '  ? 

Of the  albugo, 

I  h  a  v  e  made  ufe  of  two  methods 
of  cure  for  this  diforder  of  the 
fight  •  the  one  in  the  outward 
fort,  the  other  in  the  inward.  In 
the  former  cafe  I  ordered  the 
foliowing  powder. 


Take  of  cotntnon  glafs  any 
quantity.  Pound  it  in  a 
mortar  into  a  very  fine 
powder:  then  add  an  equal 
quantity  of  white  fugat * 
candy ,  and  levigate  the 
mixture  on  a  marble  with 
great  labor,  till  it  becomes 
quite  impalpable. 

A  little  of  this  powder  put 
into  the  eye  with  a  quil,  every 
i  ^ay>  gradually  abfterges  and  wears 
off  the  fpot  by  its  inciding  quality. 
The  other  method  above  mentioned 
of  removing  this  fpeck  is,  to  order 

F  f  a  dexte- 
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a  dexterous  furgeon  to  pare  it  cauti- 
oufly  every  day  with  a  knife :  for 
this  tunicle  is  compofed  of  feveral 
lamellce ,  one  over  another;  and 
has  thicknefs  enough  to  bear  paring 
off  fome  of  its  parts.  I  have  feen 
feveral  inflances  of  cures  by  the 
eye-powder;  but  the  paring  of 
the  cornea  has  not  fucceeded  with 
me  above  once  or  twice.  However 
it  is  better  to  try  a  doubtful  remedy 
than  none. 

The  force  of  odors. 

I  h  a  v  e  hardly  any  thing  of 
great  moment  to  propofe  con¬ 
cerning  the  reft  of  the  fenfes ;  ex¬ 
cept  a  few  hints  relating  to  the 
organ  of  fmelling.  For  as  daily 
experience  convinces  us  of  the  , 
great  power  of  (cents,  both  to  do  1 
harm  and  good ;  I  think  it  may  be 
,  of  ufe  to  give  fome  fhort  remarks 
on  them. 


And 
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And  firft,  their  mifehievous 
effe&s  in  communicating  contagious 
difeafes  are  fufficiently  manifefl. 
For  it  is  moil  certain,  that  the  fub- 
tile  effluvia.,  which  iiTue  from  an 
infected  body,  being  taken  in  with 
the  breath,  do  infect  a  found  habit. 
Moreover  every  body  is  fenfible, 
at  one  time  or  other,  that  from 
this  caufe  proceed  head-achs,  and 
lickneffes  at  ftomach  by  the  ac¬ 
quired  ill  quality  of  the  fpittle. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  nothing  is 
more  notorious  than  the  great 
energy  of  odoriferous  things  in 
repairing  our  ftrength.  And  this 
is  effected,  either  by  the  animal 
fpirits  being  rouzed  out  of  a  Hate 
of  oppreffion,  or  by  being  re- 
frefhed  and  recruited  by  fuch  things 
as  emit  particles,  that  are  friendly 
and  agreeable  to  nature,  applied  to 
the  nofe.  For  effluvia  of  this 

F  f  2  kind 
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kind  are,  as  it  were,  a  proper  food 
for  the  animal  fpirits. 

■  Now,  of  all  the  odoriferous  bo-, 
dies  hitherto  known,  the  moll  pow¬ 
erful  are  fpirits  and  volatile  falts 
extracted  by  fire  from  animal  fub- 
ftances ;  and  next  to  thefe  are"  thofe 

*  4 

animal  glands  diftinguifhed  by  the 
names  of  caftor ,  mush,  and  civet. 

But  there  may  perhaps  be  juft  caufe 
to  admire,  that  thefe  bodies  do 
not  equally  agree  with  all  conftitu- 
tions.  For  many  are  wonderfully 
refrefhed  by  musk  and  civet ; 
whereas  we  fee  others,  who  are 
more  or  lefs  over-powered,  even 
to  a  degree  of  ftcknefs  and  faint¬ 
ing,  by  the  fcents  of  thefe  fame 
perfumes;  and  yet  are  refrefhed 
and  revived  by  caflor  and  afa  1 
foetida.  This  difference  feems,  in 
my  opinion,  to  arife  from  a  diffe- 
jeijt  habit  of  the  nervous  fluid  in 

different 
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different  perfons  •  and  nature  gene¬ 
rally  points  out,  which  of  this 
clafs  of  bodies  will  be  beneficial, 

and  which  hurtful,  to  each  indivi- 

* 

dual.  Nor  have  I  the  leafl  doubt, 
but  that  a  fenfe  of  the  efficacy  of 
thefe  things  is  conveyed  to  the 
mind  by  the  fluid  of  the  nerves. 
And  fuch  is  the  wifdom  and  good- 
nefs  of  the  fupreme  Creator  in  the 
conflruction  of  our  frame,  that  he 
has  made  thofe  things  pleafant  to 
the  fenfes,  which  are  proper  for  the 
prefervation  of  life,  or  neceffary 
for  the  propagation  of  the  fpecies. 
Neverthelefs  moderation  is  to  be 
conflantly  obferved  in  all  thefe 
things,  to  prevent  the  allurements 
of  pleafure  from  hurrying  us  into 
exceffes,  which  may  prove  prejudi¬ 
cial  both  to  the  foul  and  body. 


CHAP 
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Of  the  gout. 


H  E  gout  is  mofl  commonly  a 


-*■  difeafe  of  perfons,  who  have 
too  much  indulged  themfelves  in 
high  living ;  in  which  nature 
endeavors  to  throw  the  load  of 
noxious  matter  out  of  the  body  up¬ 
on  the  joints.  Thus  this  diforder  is 
rather  to  be  deemed  a  erilis  of  the 
difeafe,  than  the  difeafe  itfelf:  and 
in  this  view  great  care  and  pru¬ 
dence  are  required,  to  facilitate 
nature’s  attempt  in  producing  the 
effe£l.  Wherefore  the  pain  is  by 
no  means  to  be  mitigated  by  ex¬ 
ternal  remedies  of  any  kind  what- 
foever.  For  by  attempting  this 
the  gouty  humor  may  be  thrown 


back 
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Lack  upon  the  vital  organs  in  an 
inflant,  and  the  patient’s  life  put 
into  imminent  danger ;  which  feerns 
to  afford  a  remarkable  proof  that 
this  violent  commotion  in  the  body 
is  owing  to  a  very  fubtile  and 
affive  fluid,  and  fudi  is  the  nervous 
juice.  Butin  cafe  this  firey  humor 
fhould  happen  to  remove  from  the 
limb  into  the  body,  all  po Bible 
means  ought  to  be  tried,  to  make  it 
return  on  the  part.  And  this  is  to 
be  done  by  blood-letting;  the 
warmer  cathartics,  which  are  not 
violent  in  their  operation;  alexi- 
pharmacs ;  and  above  all  by  epifpa- 
ftics  laid  on  the  limbs,  with  regard 
always  had  to  the  place  affe&ed. 
For  nothing  is  more  deferable,  than 
that  the  evil  fhould  fix  for  feveral 
days  on  thofe  parts  of  the  extre¬ 
mities  of  the  body,  which  it  has 
firfl  taken  polfeflion  of;  becaufe 
when  it  once  returns  into  the  habit, 

it 
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it  is  with  great  difficulty  driven  out 
again :  fo  that  perhaps  it  may  be 
juftly  faid,  that  the  gout  h  the  only 
cure  of  the  gout. 

The  feat  of  this  difeafe  is  in  the 
ligaments  of  the  joints,  the  ten¬ 
dons  of  the  mufcles  fubfervient  to 
their  motions,  and  the  membranes 
furrounding  the  bones.  And  when 
the  acrimonious  humor  has  fallen 
on  thefe  parts,  it  irritates  and  frets 
them:  hence  arifes  an  inflamma¬ 
tion,  and  a  painful  tumor  is  form¬ 
ed  by  the  ouzing  of  the  thinned 
part  of  the  juices  out  of  the  mi¬ 
nuted  ramifications  of  the  arteries 
and  nerves.  For  nature  makes  ufe 
of  pain  as  an  indrument ;  and  the 
(harper  it  is,  the  more  fpeedily  and 
fafely  fhe  finifhes  her  work.  Some¬ 
times  indeed  fhe  does  it  flowly, 
as  if  fhe  negle&ed  her  duty  ;  and 
in  fome  habits  of  body  fhe  pro¬ 
tracts 
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tra£ls  the  torture  a  longer  time  than 
ufual,  as  if  her  intention  was  to 
divide  her  medicine.  But  when 
the  tumor  fubfides,  part  of  the 
extravafated  humor,  which  could 
not  perfpire  through  the  pores  of 
the  skin  (and  there  is  but  a  fmall 
portion  of  it  indeed,  that  is  ex¬ 
haled  this  way)  is  abforbed 
into  the  veins  and  lymphatics : 
while  the  thickefl  part  of  it  flicks 
to  the  membranes ;  and  frefh 
quantities  of  it  being  lodged  there 
in  every  fit  of  the  gout,  it  fome- 
times  concretes  into  hard  mafies, 
commonly  called  chalk-flones, 
which  by  degrees  fluff  the  joints, 
and  deflroy  their  aclion. 

A  s  to  the  medical  treatment, 
different  methods  are  to  be  pur- 
fued  in  the  fit,  and  out  of  it.  Quiet 
is  not  only  indicated  but  enforced 
by  the  very  incapacity  to  motion. 

G  g  In 
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In  cafe  of  a  fever,  the  diet  fhould 
be  the  fame  as  in  acute  difeafes  5 
other  wife,  common  food  of  eafy 
digeflion  may  be  allowed.  For 
great  care  muff  be  taken  of  the 
flomach  and  flrength.  And  this 
circumftance,  which  I  have  fcarcely 
ever  remarked  in  any  other  diflem- 
per,  is  here  to  be  obferved  ;  that 
when  the  gout  has  feized  the 
flomach,  this  organ  becomes  fo 
cold  and  torpid,  that  wine  feems 
no  flronger  than  water ;  and  it  re¬ 
quires  and  eafily  bears  the  hotteffc 
liquors,  fuch  as  fpirits  drawn  from 
wine.  Wherefore  not  only  gene¬ 
rous  wines  are  to  be  given  in  pretty 
large  quantities ;  but  alfo  vinous 
fpirits,  rendered  more  efficacious  by 
the  infufion  of  fnake-root ,  ginger , 
ox  gar  lick.  And  if  thefe  fhould  \ 
not  prove  powerful  enough,  it  will 
be  proper  to  order  the  powders  of 
fnake-root ,  ginger ,  and  long  pepper , 

mixed 


mixed  with  the  cordial  confeSlion , 
to  be  taken  by  the  mouth. 

It  has  been  difputed  among 
phylicians,  whether,  or  not.  a  vein 
may  be  opened,  when  the  pain  in 
the  joint  is  extremely  fevere.  Now, 
to  fettle  this  point,  we  ought  never 
to  forget,  that  this  pain  is  highly 
necelTary  for  tumefying  the  part, 
and  therefore  ought  to  be  born 
"with  patience.  This  however  not- 
withftanding,  feeing  it  is  certain 
that  exceffive  heat  is  an  obflacle  to 
the  natural  fecretions  from  the 
blood,  which  are  necelTary  for 
health  \  if  the  fever  run  very  high, 
and  efpecially  if  it  be  attended 
with  a  delirium  or  difficulty  of 
breathing,  blood-letting  will  not 
only  lelfen  the  pain,  but  likewife 
happily  promote  the  ilTtie  of  the 

G  g  2  humor 
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humor  (i).  Nay  it  will  be  requifite 
to  repeat  the  operation,  when  there 
appear  figns  of  a  comatofe  difpo- 
fition.  For  I  have  very  freque  ntly 
obferved  phyficians  to  be  too  timo¬ 
rous  with  refpeci  to  this  evacuation, 
from  a  notion  that  it  would  pre¬ 
vent  the  gouty  humor  from  being 
thrown  upon  the  joints.  Upon  the 
whole,  one  effe£t  of  blood-letting 
is,  generally  to  make  the  difeafe 
abandon  the  place  where  it  was 
lodged:  and  the  great  benefit  of 
this  removal  in  feveral  cafes  is 
manifeft.  But  as  for  anodynes, 
they  are  not  to  be  allowed,  except¬ 
ing  in  vomiting  and  loofenelTes. 
Nor  do  gouty  people  (to  fay  it  once 
for  all)  bear  cathartics  well,  till  the 
paroxvfm  is  over  ;  and  then  they 
may  be  given,  to  carry  off  the 

(l)  See  Difcourfe  of  the  [mall  fox,  chap .  iii. 
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remains  of  the  morbid  humor, 
which  raifed  the  tumor. 

Of  greater  difficulty  and  mo¬ 
ment  is  the  qu  eft  ion  concerning  the 
regimen,  whereby  a  perfon  may 
entirely  rid  his  conftitution  of  this 
tormenting  diforder,  and  keep  it 
off  for  the  future.  Upon  which 
the  firft  conftderation  ought  to  be, 
whether  that  can  be  done  with 
fufficient  fafety  and  advantage  to 
the  patient.  For  as  to  elderly 
people,  who  have  been  accuftom- 
ed  for  many  years  to  returns  of  the 
difeafe  ;  if  the  fits  come  on  no 
more,  their  bowels  are  attacked 
inftead  of  their  joints;  and  befides 
they  are  feized  with  fuch  weaknefs 
in  their  legs  and  feet,  that  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  their  life  is  quite  mife- 
rable :  and  of  this  I  have  feen  more 
than  one  inftance  in  perfons,  who 

had 
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had  abfolutely  confined  themfelves 
to  a  milk  and  vegetable  diet. 


Therefore  if  any  one  be 
defirous  of  trying  the  experiment, 
and  runing  the  risk  of  its  confe- 
quences,  let  him  remember  that 
he  ought  to  be  young,  and  not  to 
have  had  above  two  or  three  fits 
of  the  gout.  Then  let  him  obfti- 
nately  abftain  from  wine  and  all 
other  fermented  liquors,  and  for 
drink  confine  himfelf  to  water. 
Let  his  food  be  milk  and  things 
made  from  it,  and  vegetables  j  be- 
fides  which  he  may  make  one  meal 
a  day  on  flefh  of  the  tender  fort, 
fuch  as  that  of  chickens,  fowls  and 
rabbits,  and  now  and  then  on  frefh- 
water  fifh.  Let  him  ufe  daily  ex- 
ercife,  but  with  moderation.  By 
this  courfe  of  living  I  have  known 
fome  live  comfortably  to  a  good  old 
age,  without  the  leaft  attack  of 

the 
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the  gout.  Of  fuch  confequence  it 
is  to  live  according  to  nature,  that 
i$,  to  pra&ice  temperance.  And  a 
trial  of  this  courfe  of  life  is  in  a 
peculiar  manner  advifeable  for 
thofe,  who  may  expect  to  be  punifh- 
ed  for  the  irregularities  of  their 
parents,  not  for  their  own,  by  a 
hereditary  gout ;  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  its  feeds,  fown  in  their  blood 
and  nervous  fluid,  from  producing 
difagreeable  fruits  in  time. 

I  s  h  a  l  l  clofe  the  prefent  chap¬ 
ter  with  this  admonition,  that 
although  I  faid  above  with  great 
truth,  that  this  difov den  is  nathen 
to  be  deemed  a  crifis  of  the  difeafe 
than  the  difeafe  itfelf ;  yet  fome- 
times,  efpecially  in  old  age,  it  is  a 
very  fevere  evil ;  when  the  flrength 
is  fo  decayed,  and  the  limbs  fo 
weakened,  that  bodily  motion  is 
l°ft3  and  with  it  a  confiderable 

ilia  re 
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{hare  of  the  comforts  of  life.  How¬ 
ever,  this,  like  all  other  calami¬ 
ties,  is  alleviated  by  patience.  And 
perhaps  it  may  be  fome  confola- 
tion  to  others,  as  well  as  it  was  to 
Sydenham ,  in  the  midft  of  tortures, 
that  great  monarchs ,  potentates , 
generals ,  admirals ,  philofophers , 
many  others  like  them ,  lived , 
and  at  length  died  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  (i). 


(i)  TraEl.  de  Podagra,  ed.  i.  page  24. 
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CHAPTER  XIII» 

Of  pains  in  the  joints. 

HP  HOSE  pains  of  the  joints, 
which  are  accompanied  with 
inflammation  and  tumor,  have  an 
affinity  with  the  gout.  The  pro¬ 
per  method  of  curing  them  is  by 
bleeding,  bliftering  the  parts  af¬ 
fected,  and,  unlefs  the  fever  runs 
high,  by  purging.  If  there  be  no 
fever,  or  but  a  flight  one,  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  equal  parts  of  gum  guai ae¬ 
cum  and  cinnabar  of  antimony  will 
prove  a  very  good  medicine,  both 
to  open  the  body,  and  correct  the 
acrimony  of  the  humors.  It  fhould 
be  given  fo  as  to  procure  two  flools 
at  leaf!  every  day. 

H  h 
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O  f  all  thefe  pains  the  rnofl  fe- 
vere  is  that,  which  the  Greeks  name 
(and  we  corruptly  Jciatica ) 
becaufe  it  feizes  the  hips  ;  and  it 
is  attended  with  the  greater  diffi¬ 
culty,  becaufe  it  is  molt  commonly 
the  confequence  of  chronical  dif- 
eafes,  by  the  morbid  matter  being 
thrown  on  this  part.  This  clifeafe, 
when  grown  inveterate,  weakens 
the  thigh  and  leg,  and  makes  the 
patient  lame  :  and  fometimes  alfo 
the  head  of  the  thigh-bone  flips 
out  of  the  focket,  and  then  the 
thigh  foon  waftes  away. 

In  th  is  difeafe  little  is  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  cupping  or  bliftering 

the  part :  for  the  acrid  humor  lies 
1 

too  deep  fixed  in  the  membrane 
furrounding  the  bone,  to  be  drawn 
out  by  thefe  means.  More  effica¬ 
cious  is  the  volatile  epithem ,  or  a 
plafter  compofed  of  Burgundy 
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pitch,  with  about  aa  eighth  part 
of  euphorbium. ,  and  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  V* enice  turpentine. 

I  ^ 

But  nothing  gives  fo  much  re¬ 
lief,  in  an  obftinate  cafe  efpecially, 
as  a  feton  paiTed  below  the  part 
affected,  in  order  to  give  vent  to 
the  morbid  humor.  But  if  this 
operation  be  thought  to  be  too  cruel 
and  troublefome  for  the  neceffity 
of  it,  it  will  be  of  ufe  to  make  an 
ijfue  with  a  cauftic  in  the  infide  of 
the  thigh  above  the  knee  ;  which 
mull  be  kept  open  till  the  diforder 
is  quite  removed,  Gelfus  (1),  follow¬ 
ing  the  example  of  Hippocrates  ( 2,), 
advifes  to  apply  the  actual  cautery 
in  three  or  four  places  upon  the 
hip.  And  indeed  no  remedy  would 
be  more  efficacious  than  this,  if  pa¬ 
tients  could  be  reconciled  to  it:  for 

( 1 )  Lib .  iv.  cap .  22. 

(2)  Jpbor .  vi.  60, 

li  h  % 


how 
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how  terrifying  foever  the  fight  of 
red-hot  iron  may  appear,  the  pain 
from  the  application  of  it  would 
be  much  fooner  over,  than  that 
which  is  raifed  by  the  common 
cauftics. 

The  flefh-brufh  ought  likewife 
to  be  ufed  feveral  times  every  day, 
in  order  to  facilitate  the  digeftion 
and  diffipation  of  the  concreted 
humor  ;  and  more  efpecially  on  the 
very  hips,  if  practicable.  But  fo¬ 
menting  the  part  affected  with 
warm  water  is  generally  prejudi¬ 
cial  :  becaufe  this  brings  on  a  relax¬ 
ation  of  the  fibres,  whereby  the 
pain  is  encreafed. 

I  now  pafs  to  internal  remedies, 
the  chief  of  which  are  bleeding 
and  purging.  Of  cathartics  the 
mofl  efficacious  are  dulcified  mer¬ 
cury  fix  times  Jublimed,  and  the 
ele&ary  of  fcammony ;  either  of 

which 


/ 


•;,r 
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which  mull  be  often  repeated,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  patient’s  ftrength. 
And  in  the  intermediate  days  of 
purging,  the  proper  medicines  are 
fuch  as  are  diuretic  and  laxative 


at  the  fame  time.  Of  this  clafs  I 
give  the  preference  to  the  volatile 
tinSlure  of  gum  guaiacum)  or  the 
half  am  of  guaiacum. 


CHAP, 

.j 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


Of  the  difeafes  of  the  shin. 

T  Shall  fay  nothing  at  prefent  of 
thofe  eruptions,  which  happen 
in  fevers;  nor  of  the  blotches  and 
fpots,  which  appear  on  the  skin  .in 
fcorbutic  habits :  becaufe  all  thefe 
are  treated  of  in  their  proper 
places  (i ).  But  of  all  the  difeafes, 
which  infeft  the  furface  of  the 
body,  the  moft  filthy  is  the  le- 
frofy.  This  is  of  two  kinds,  the 
one  is  named  the  leprofy  of  the 
Greeks ,  the  other  that  of  the  Ara¬ 
bians  :  but  I  have  confidered  them 
both  in  another  book,  with  regard 

0)  Chap,  of  fever s}  and  the  fcurvy. 

\ 


to 
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to  their  nature  and  method 
cure  (i). 


The  difeafe  next  to  this  in  foul- 
nefs,  but  of  a  very  different  origin, 
is  the  itch.  1  his  firfl  appears  in 
a  reddifh  roughnefs  of  the  skin  ; 
which  is  fucceeded  by  pimples, 
that  let  out  matter  or  a  fharp  ichor; 
and  the  exulceration  is  attended 
with  itching,  and  fpreads  by  con¬ 
tagion.  It  may  juflly  be  called  an 
animated  difeafe,  as  owing  its  origin 
to  fmall  animals.  For  there  are  cer¬ 
tain  infects,  fo  very  fmall  as  hardly 
to  be  feen  without  the  affiftance  of 
a  microfcope,  which  depofit  their 
eggs  in  the  furrows  of  the  cuticle  as 
in  proper  nefts;  where  by  the 
warmth  ofthe  place  they  are  hatched 
in  a  fhort  time ;  and  the  young  ones 
coming  to  full  growth  penetrate 
into  the  very  cutis  with  their  fharp 

(i)  See  Medica  facra,  chap.  ii. 


heads 
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heads,  and  gnaw  and  tear  the 
fibres.  Their  bitingscaufe  an  intole¬ 
rable  itching,  which  brings  on 
a  necefiity  of  fcratching;  whereby 
the  part  is  torn,  and  emits  a  thin 
humor,  which  concretes  into  hard 
fcabs.  While  the  little  worms  con- 
ftantly  burrowing  under  the  cuti¬ 
cle,  and  laying  their  eggs  in  diffe¬ 
rent  places,  fpread  the  difeafe. 

H  ence  the  reafon  manifefily 
appears,  why  the  difeafe  is  com¬ 
municated  by  the  linnen,  wearing 
apparel,  gloves,  ©V.  which  were 
ufed  by  infe£led  perfons.  For  the 
eggs,  which  had  fluck  to  foft  fub- 
flances  of  this  kind,  are  rubbed 
into  the  furrows  of  the  cuticle,  and 
are  there  hatched  and  nourifhed. 

Now  what  is  of  greateffc  mo¬ 
ment  in  this  theory  is,  that  the 
knowlege  of  the  true  caufe  of  the 
difeafe  naturally  points  out  the 

cure. 
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Cure*  For  neither  cathartics',  nor 
fweeteners  of  the  blood,  are  of  any 
fervice  here  ;  the  whole  manage¬ 
ment  confifts  in  external  applica¬ 
tions,  in  order  to  deftroy  thefe 
Corroding  worms,  and  this  is  eaiily 
effefted.  Wherefore  farff  let  the 
patient  go  into  a  warm  bath,  and 
then  let  the  parts  affedted  be  anoint¬ 
ed  every  day,  either  with  the 
Ointment  ofjulphur ,  or  the  ointment 
with  precipitate  of  mercury ,  w hich 
is  lefs  offeniive  to  the  olfactory 
organs ;  inftead  of  which  a  lini¬ 
ment  may  be  made  of  orange 
flowers,  or  red  rofes ,  the  mercurial 
red  corrofeve ,  and  hoys  lard, 
pounded  together ;  which  is  of  a 
Very  p  lea  fan  t  fmell,  and  of  equal 
.efficacy* 

r  \ 

All  that  I  have  faidon  thisfuh* 
j.e6fc  may  be  found  in  the  Philo fo •* 

I  i  phical 


I 
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phical  ‘Tranfa&ions  (1).  For  in  the 
year  mdclxxxvii  Do£fc>r  Giovanni 
Cojimo  BonomOy  an  ingenious  phy- 
fician,  publilhed  a  letter  written  by 
him  in  Italian  to  the  celebrated 
Redi  of  Florence y  concerning  the 
worms  of  the  human  body  *  wherein 
he  fully  handles  this  fubje&,  and 
gives  the  figures  of  thefe  worms 
and  their  eggs.  And  when  I  was 
upon  my  travels  in  Italy  ten  years 
afterward,  having  got  a  copy  of 
the  letter,  I  made  an  abftra&  of  it 
UJhy  and  upon  my  return 


in 


communicated  it  to  the  Royal 
Society. 


(1)  N°  283. 


.$■ 
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Of  fcrophulous  difeafes . 

OpHOSE  hard  fwellings  of  the 
■*-  glands,  which  the  Latins 
named  Jlrum the  greeks  ftoiptiSeq 
and  we  the  king  s  evil ,  are  very 
obftinate,  and  often  perplex  the 
phyfician ;  as  they  fometimes  bring 
on  a  fever,  and  never  maturate 
kindly:  and  whatever  way  they 
are  treated  in  order  to  open  and 
cicatrize  them,  they  generally 
break  out  again  near  the  old  fears. 
Their  mod  common  feat  is  in  the 
neck,  and  in  the  armpits  and 
groin,  efpecially  in  children:  but 
fometimes  they  appear  on  the 

I  i  2  thorax, 


thorax,  and  on  the  breads  of 
women.  Moreover  the  humor  often 
falls  on  the  lungs,  and  brings  on 
a  pulmonary  confumption :  and 
indeed  that  difeafe  is  generally 
owing  to  a  Icrophulous  caufe  in  this 
and  other  northern  countries  at 
lead.  And  it  is  a  dreadful  circum¬ 
flante  ol  the  evil,  that  it, is  tranf- 
mittecl  from  parents  to  their 
children  by  way  of  inheritance, 
which  it  does  not  eafiiy  give  up. 

A  $  to  the  cure  of  this  dubboru 
difeafe,  it  is  to  be  attempted  by 
bleeding,  purging,  and  fiich  medi¬ 
cines  as  are  mod  proper  for  correct* 
ing  the  vilcidity,  faltnefs,  and 
acrimony  of  the  humors.  Of  ca¬ 
thartics  the  bed  is  dulcified  mercury 
fix  times fublimed ,  which  fhould  be 
joined  with  rhubarb  for  children  \ 
but  to  adults  it  may  be  given  alone, 
with  a  gentle  purging  draught  fome 
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hours  after  it.  The  next  to  this  in 
virtue  is  jalap.  And  our  purging 
waters  arealfo  ufeful,  as  they  fcour 
the  glands,  and  open  the  body  at 
the  fame  time.  Inline  a  pil  com- 
pofed  of  mercury  fix  times  fublimed 
and  precipitated  fiulphur  anti¬ 
mony ,  each  one  gram;  of  aloes 
three  or  four  grains,  made  up  with 
the  fur  up  of  lalfam ,  and  taken 
every  night,  will  be  found  fervlce- 
able  not  only  in  this  difeafe,  but 
in  others  arifing  from  vifcid 
humors. 

The  medicines,  which  corred 
this  pravity  of  the  blood  and 
humors,  are  for  the  mod  part  of  the 
diuretic  kind,  fuch  as  burnt  fponge , 
the  diuretic  fait ,  and  vitriolated 
tartar ;  which  are  the  more  pro¬ 
per,  becaufe  they  are  fomewhat 
laxative.  To  thefe  may  be  added 
the  left  compound  lime-water .  For 


my  part  I  have  very  often  expe¬ 
rienced  the  good  effe&s  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  powder,  taken  twice  a  day, 
with  three  or  four  glafifes  of  the 
aforefaid  water. 

Take  of  burnt  fponge  one 
fcruple  ;  of  pur i fed  nitre 

coralline  an  i  white  fu?ar% 
each  ten  grains,  mix. 

And  if  the  patient  happen  to  he 
en  ed,  equal  p  arts  of  milk  may 
be  mixt  with  the  water.  Millepedes 
will  alfo  be  of  fome  fervice  upon 
account  of  their  diuretic  quality, 

juice,  thus 


e Specially  the  expreiled 
prepared. 


Take  live  millepedes ,  pound 
them  with  a  little  powder 
of  nutmeg ;  infufe  the  mafs 
in  fmall  wine;  then  drain 
off  the  liquor  by  expreffion, 

and 
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and  fweeten  it  with  honey, 
or  fugar. 

A  s  to  the  patient’s  diet,  which 
ought  not  to  be  negleded,  let  him 
feed  on  flefh  of  eafy  digeftion,  and 
freOi  water  filh,  efpecially  of  the 
fhell  kind.  Let  him  abftain  from 
all  fait  meats  and  high  feafoned 
things.  Let  him  drink  river  water 
and  that  boiled ;  but  well  or  other 
ftagnating  water  never,  and  leaf!; 
of  all  fnow  water.  For  we  obferve 
that  the  in»  :aoitants  of  mountainous 
places,  the  Alps  efpecially,  are  natu¬ 
rally  affli&ed  with  fwellings  of  the 
glands  of  the  throat  : 

§>uis  tumidum  guttur  miratur  in 

alpibus  (1)? 

IJfues  are  Jikewife  beneficial,  to 
drain  off  the  vicious  humor  •  and 

(1)  Juvenal.  Sat.  xiii.  v.  162 . 

a  change  > 


1 


a  change  of  climate  is  often  attended 
with  good  effects,  efpecially  if 
there  be  reafon  to  apprehend  the 
humor  falling  on  the  lungs;  but 
the  patient  fhould  be  fent  to  a 
•  moderate  climate,  not  fubject  to 
great  viciffitudes  of  heat  and  cold. 

Lastly1  it  is  to  be  noted,  that 
this  difeafe,  notwithftanding  its 
ilubbornnefs,  fometimes  entirely 
wears  off,  in  young  folks  efpecially, 
without  any  medicinal  a  {ft  fiance, 
by  alterations  in  the  habit  of  the 
body,  which  time  and  growth  occa- 
lion :  and  I  am  of  opinion,  that  this 
circumftance  firft  gave  birth  to  the 
cuftom  of  the  royal  touch.  For 
when  crafty  men  obferved  that  the 
evil  was  of  this  nature,  they  eaftly 
imagined  that  they  would  pleafe 
their  kings,  in  perfwading  them  to 
make  this  experiment  of  their 
power,  and  to  introduce  it  with 

folemn 
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folemn  rites  and  prayers;  whereby 
they  might  acquire  reverence  from 
their  fubjecls,  and  convince  them 
that  they  held  their  crowns  by 
divine  right.  And  it  is  not  matter 
of  wonder,  if  the  princes  took  the 
bait,  and  fometimes  believed  that 
they  were  endowed  with  this  gift 

from  heaven ;  fince  according  to 
the  poet : 

- Nihil  ejl ,  quod  credere  de  fe 

honpojjvt ,  cum  laudatur  dis  aquapotejlas  ( i ). 

Moreover  the  world  is  willing  to 
be  deceived ;  and  the  experiment 
sometimes  lucceeded,  though  the 
faccefs  might  probably  be  owin»- 
in  a  great  meafure  to  the  force  of 
imagination, which  a£ls  very  power- 
_  fully  in  the  cure  ot  difeafes.  Hence 
our  kings  (unlefs  when  a  prince  of 
more  than  ordinary  wffdom  filled 
the  throne)  have  for  a  long  time 

1)  Juvenal.  Sat.  W.verf.  70. 

K  k 


con- 
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conferred  this  favor  on  the  cre¬ 
dulous  multitude  with  great  huma¬ 
nity.  But  the  French  boaft,  that 
their  kings  had  received  this 
heavenly  gift  long  before  ou? 
monarchs. 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

I  * 

Of  the  f curvy. 

*T'  H  E  name  of  fcurvy  is  given 
by  medical  writers  to  a  dif- 
eafe  fo  various  and  different  in  ap¬ 
pearance,  that  it  does  not  feem 
to  be  one  and  the  fame  diftemper. 
In  the  northern  countries  it  has  al¬ 
ways  been  common,  and  the  nearer 
they  are  to  the  fea,  the  more  fevere 
it  proves  :  accordingly  the  Danes  ^ 
Norwegians ,  and  other  inhabitants 
of  the  coafts  of  the  Baltic  are  vaftly 
afflicted  with  it ;  nor  do  the  Ger¬ 
mans ,  Dutch}  or  our  own  coun¬ 
trymen  efcape  its  fury  (1). 

(1.)  See  Eugalenus  de  fcorbuto ,  and  Senncr- 
tus ,  Lib .  iii.  part .  v, 

K  k  2,  It 
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I  t  begins  by  foul  ulcers  in  tbe 
mouth  and  legs ;  whence  it  is  called 
fiomacace  and  fceletyrbe  by  Pliny i 
who  imputes  it  to  the  bad  qualities 
of  water,  and  fays  that  th z  herba 
Britannica  (which  is  believed  to  be 
the  hydrolapathum  nigrum  of  Mun - 
tingius 5  or  great  water-dock)  was 
found  to  be  its  cure  (i).  But  the 
difeafe  was  known  long  before  Pit- 
ny  s  time :  for  Hippocrates  defcribes 
it  by  the  name  of  cttWiv  j ueya<;>  or 
great  fpleen ;  and  fays  likewife, 
that  it  anfes  from  drinking  cold5 
crude3  turbid  waters  (zj. 

I  remember  to  have  formerly 
feen  in  St.  T'homas's  tlo/pital  an  in- 
flance  of  this  cafe  in  a  country  fel¬ 
low  of  the  IJle  of  Sheppey\  which 
place  is  notorious  for  moift  thick 

fi)  Nat.  ,  hi  ft.  IJb.  xxv.feff,  vi. 

(2)  See  De  internis  affctt.  Jeff,  xxxiv.  and 
Tbe  aeribus ,  locis,  &  aqais ,  fetl.  x, 

air5 
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&ir,  and  unwhollome  water.  When 
the  Roman  army,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Claudius ,  landed  in  Bri~ 
tain,  and  the  troops  were  ftationed 
in  the  above-mentioned  iiland  and 
places  adjacent,  they  there  con- 
traded  this  difeafe  ;  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  fome  of  the  na¬ 
tives  fhewed  them  the  herb,  which 
Pliny  fays  was  of  fervice  to  them, 
and  that  the  Romans  gave  it  the 
name  of  herba  Britannica  from  the 
country,  for  it  is  well  known, 
that  that  emperor  embarked  his 
army  for  that  expedition  at  Bou¬ 
logne,  which  is  diredly  oppolite  to 
Kent  (1).  Strabo  relates  a  limilar 
ftory  of  the  Roman  army,  which 
Augujlus  lent  into  Arabia  under 
the  command  of  Mlius  Gallus. 
For  he  lays,  that  while  they  were 
at  Albus  Pagus,  the  foldiers  were 

(1)  See  Suetonius  in  the  life  of  Claudius, 
chap.  xvii. 

feized 
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feized  with  diforders  of  the  mouth 
and  legs,  called  Jlomacace  and  fee- 
letyrbe ,  which  are  endemic  in  that 
country,  and  are  a  fort  of  relaxa¬ 
tion  proceeding  from  the  waters  and 
vegetables  ( i ).  Now  to  me  it  is 

very  plain,  that  the  unwholfome 
fea  air,  bad  diet,  and  worfe  water, 
rendered  that  climate  fubjedt  to 
thofe  diforders :  lor  Ptolemy  in  his 
Geography  places  Albus  Pagus  on 
the  coaft  of  the  Sinus  Arabicus  or 
Red  Sea.  But  to  return  from  this 
digreffion  :  the  poor  patient  above- 
mentioned  had  an  irregular  inter¬ 
mitting  fever  with  a  bad  habit  of 
body  ;  and  likewife  an  illnatured 
ulcer  in  each  of  his  legs.  By  the 


(i)  ZtouxAhkv  t£  Kf  Tiretpcc^o- 

usvijg  rr{g  g’oocriccg  £7 n^copkoig  TtrccOen,  tojv  [aev 

\  \  t  b  ~  ^  \  \ 

TtTcpi  TO  C~OUCCy  TOOV  oe  'STEM  top  CTJCEATJ  TtTOCpOCAV- 

gw  tivop  oijXxvTtov,  ex  re  rwv  vogeicov,  Xy  tmp 
fjQTc&vcov»  CfeogrAph»  Lib*  xvi.  p&ff»  7  ^  • 
ed,  Farif  1620. 

ufe 
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ufe  of  medicines  proper  in  the 
fcurvy,  I  mean  bitters  and  diure¬ 
tics,  he  feemed  to  grow  better :  for 
one  of  the  ulcers  was  by  chirur- 
gical  applications  entirely  healed  5 
but  while  the  other  was  under  cure 
a  gangrene  feized  the  part  unex¬ 
pectedly  ;  which  being  fcarified,  in 
order  to  check  its  progrefs,  the  pa¬ 
tient  died  fuddenly.  Upon  open— 
the  abdomen>  we  were  /truck 
with  amazement  at  the  monflrous 
iize  of  the  fpleen.  For  it  weighed 
five  pounds  and  a  quarter,  whereas 
the  liver  weighed  but  four  pounds 
and  a  quarter.  But  its  bulk  feemed 
to  be  its  only  defect :  for  it  retained 
its  natural  fhape  and  color,  and 
had  npt  the  lea  ft  fcirrhofity  or  other 
hardnefs :  and  its  infide  was,  as 
ufual,  of  a  dark  livid  hue,  with 
fax  fibres,  anddcep-colored  blood. 

From 
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From  the  above-mentioned  ul¬ 
cers  the  breath  becomes  offenfive, 
the  gums  are  corrupted,  and  turn 
livid  and  fometimes  blackifh  ;  and 
upon  preffing  them  lightly  with  the 
finger  they  emit  a  dusky  gore.  Be- 
fides  they  are  fo  lax  and  flabby, 
that  they  quit  their  hold  of  the 
teeth  ;  and  thefe  are  fometimes  fo 
loofe,  that  they  may  be  all  pulled 
out  with  great  eafe.  In  the  mean 
time  greenifh  and  livid  fpots,  like 
the  remains  of  ecchymofes ,  appear 
on  various  parts  of  the  body,  as  on 
the  arms,  buttocks,  thighs,  legs, 
and  frequently  all  over  the  skin,  fo 
as  to  make  it  have  the  appearance 
of  a  jaundice.  The  patient  is  alfo 
tortured  with  fevere  gripings.  And 
from  this  fymptom  it  is,  that  the 
difeafe  has  obtained  its  name,  being 
derived  from  the  Saxon  word  fchor- 

bock 
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bock  or  fchorbuck ,  which  fignifies 

hearings  of  the  belly. 

I  1  t 

Besides  uriwholfotnfe  waters, 
medical  writers  attribute  the  dif- 
eafe  partly  to  faked  provisions  and. 
pulfe  ;  which,  as  they  are  of  dif¬ 
ficult  concoction,  furnifli  the  body 
with  grofs  and  improper  nutrimenti 
But  they  feern  not  to  have  fuffi- 
ciently  attended  to  a  more  univer- 
fal  caufe,  I  mean  bad  air,  which 
taken  into  the  lungs  is  very  preju¬ 
dicial.  This  is  particularly  mani- 
fefl  in  long  voyages,  in  which  the 
failors  are  molt  feverely  afflicted 
with  this  diftemper.  Whereof  we 
have  a  remarkable  and  moving  ac¬ 
count  in  the  hiflory  of  lord  An- 
faris,  expedition  to  the  South  Seas ; 
in  which  that  great  commander  loft 
near  a  third  part  of  his  men  by  this 
cruel  enemy ;  and  the  calamity  rofe 
to  fuch  a  high  pitch,  that  the  callus 
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of  broken  bones,  which  had  been 
completely  formed  for  a  long  time, 
was  found  dilfoived,  and  the  frac¬ 
ture  feemed  as  if  it  had  never  been 
confolidated  (1).  Wherefore  in 
thefe  cafes  there  certainly  muft  be 
a  high  degree  of  corruption  of  the 
bodily  humors,  and  even  a  de¬ 
gree  of  putrefaction :  and  the 
blood  becomes  fo  foul  a  mixture, 
that  whencefoever  it  be  drawn, 
it  has  nothing  of  its  natural  red 
color,  but  refembles  a  dark  muddy 
puddle.  Now  as  to  the  manner, 
in  which  the  caufes  abovementioned 
corrupt  and  putrefy  the  humors,  it 
will  be  ealily  found  by  thofe,  who 
are  well  acquainted  with  the  pro¬ 
perties  and  laws  of  motion  in  the 
animal  machine:  which  I  need  not 
dwell  on  in  this  place,  becaufe  I 
have  pretty  amply  treated  of  them 

(0  See  An [on* s  voyage  round  the  world , 
Lond .  1748. 
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in  a  trad  lately  publiffied,  in  which 
I  demonftrated  the  ufefulnefs  of 
Mr.  Sutton's  machine  for  extrad¬ 
ing  foul  air  out  of  fhips  and  other 
clofe  places  (1 ). 


With  regard  to  the  cure,  it  is 
much  eafier  to  prevent  the  fcurvy 
than  to  remove  it ;  for  when  it  has 
once  taken  root  in  the  body,  it  is 
very  difficult  to  drive  it  out  by  me¬ 
dicines.  Now  its  beft  remedy  is 
good  wholfome  air,  and  proper 
diet.  Wherefore  as  foon  as  a  per- 
fon  is  taken  ill,  if  he  be  at  fea,  he 
ought  to  alter  his  fituation  as  foon 
as  poffible,  and  get  on  fhore,  to 
breathe  the  native  air ;  but  if  on 
land,  he  fhould  go  into  the  coun¬ 
try  for  the  benefit  of  purer  open 
air.  And  in  both  cafes  what  flefh 


(1)  Difcourfe  on  the  fcurvy ,  annexed  to  Sut¬ 
ton*  s  historical  account  of  a  new  ?nethod  for  ex- 
tracing  the  foul  air  out  of  Jhips^  &c.  Lond . 
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he  eats  {hould  be  frefh  and  ten¬ 
der  ;  but  the  greateft  part  of  his 
food  ought  to  be  vegetables,  both 
fuch  as  abound  in  a  volatile  fait, 
as  Jcurvy-graj s ,  crejfes ,  brook-* 
litne }  and  the  like  ;  and  thofe  which 
are  of  a  cooling  nature,  as  forrei , 
endive ,  lettuce ,  purjlain ,  and  others 
of  this  kind.  And  it  will  often 
be  beneficial  to  eat  all  thefe,  or 
fome  of  each  fort,  proraifcuoufly 
together.  But  the  greateft  fervice 

O  O 

may  be  expected  from  (abac id  fruits, 
as  lemons ,  oranges ,  and  pomegra¬ 
nates ,  eaten  frequently,  upon  ac¬ 
count  of  their  cooling  and  fub- 
aflringent  quality. 

But  I  recommend  to  the  reader 
the  perufal  of  the  abovementioned 
voyage,  which  is  written  in  clear 
and  elegant  ftyle,  and,  beficles  va¬ 
rious  mterefting  incidents,  which 
ill nft  give  plea fure  to  all  orders  of 


men 
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men,  contains  many  things  proper 
for  phyficians  to  know.  Nor  will 
he  perhaps  repent  his  trouble,  iii 
turning  over  what  I  wrote  on  this 
clifeafe  in  the  tract,  wherein  I  ex¬ 
plained  the  ufefulnefs  of  Mr.  Sut¬ 
ton's,  machine.  There  he  will  find 
a  remarkable  cafe  of  a  Dutch  failor 
on  board  one  of  the  Greenland 
fhips,  who  was  fo  waited  and  difi 
abled  by  the  fcurvy,  that  he  was 
put  on  fhore  in  Greenland ,  and 
abandoned  to  his  fate  :  and  yet  by 
feeding  on  fcurvygrafs  (or  rather 
grazing  on  it,  for  he  had  loll  the 
ufe  of  his  limbs,  and  crawled  about 
on  his  hands  and  knees)  he  was 
perfectly  cured,  and  was  found 
the  enfuing  feafon  on  the  illand, 
and  brought  home  in  health  and 
vigor. 

Bur  it  is  time  to  clofe  this  chap¬ 
ter  \  which  I  do  by  recommend- 
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ing  Mynflcht* s  elixir  of  vitriol \ 
taken  in  cold  water  at  proper  in¬ 
tervals,  and  fometimes  the  Jlyptic 
tinEiure  taken  in  the  fame  manner, 
as  very  good  medicines  for  check¬ 
ing  hemorrhages,  which  are  not 
uncommon  in  this  difeafe. 


CHAP- 
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Of  the  hypochondriacal  difeafe. 

*  |  A  H  E  hypochondriacal  difeafe  is 
■*“  an  indifpofltion  of  the  whole 
body,  and  not  of  any  particular 
part :  and  yet  the  abdominal  vifcera , 
-viz.  the  ftomach  and  inteftines, 
the  liver,  fpleen,  pancreas  and 
mefentery  are  chiefly  afle&ed  in  it, 
according  to  the  peculiar  nature  of 
each  of  them.  The  ftomach  is 
difordered  with  frequent  ruSius 
.and  flatulencies,  thefigns  of  crudi¬ 
ties.  The  liver  is  fwelled  with  thick 
vifcid  bile,  obftru£ting  its  du£ts. 
When  the  fpleen  is  affe&ed,  the 
function  of  which  feems  to  be,  to 
convey  a  very  fluid  blood  through 

its 
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its  arterieSj  partly  into  its  own  cells, 
partly  into  the  fplenic  vein,  for 
the  ufes  of  the  liver;  this  blood 
grows  fo  thick,  as  almoft  to  flagnate 
in  that  vein,  whereby  this  foft 
organ  is  tumefied  and  diflencled. 
If  the  pancreas  be  afle£ted,  the 
glands,  which  fecrete  the  paticreatic 
juice,  grow  fcirrhous  in  forne  de¬ 
gree,  and  perform  their  office  too 
fparingly :  hence  the  bile,  which 
mixes  with  it  in  the  inteflines,  is 
not  ‘fufificiently  diluted ;  and  the 
chyle  being  too  thick  pafles  with 
difficulty  through  the  lacteals,  artd 
in  fome  meafure  flagnates  m  its 
paflage.  When  the  -  omentum  is 
difordered  in  this  difeafe,  the  thin 
fubtile  oil,  which  is  collected  in  its 
cellules,  in  order  to  be  conveyed 
to  the  liver,  and  there  to  be  mixed 
with  the  blood  brought  thither 
from  the  fpleen,  paffes  in  leller 
quantities  than  ufual :  whereby  the 
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blood  in  the  vena  portarum  is  not 
rendered  thin  and  fluid  enough, 
Infine  the  confequence  of  the 
mefentery  being  affetled  is,  that 
through  the  obftru&ion  of  its 
glands,  and  fubfequent  deficiency 
of  the  lymph,  which  they  ought 
to  fecrete  for  the  dilution  of  the 
chyle;  this  liquor  becomes  too 
thick,  and  lefs  proper  for  nutrition. 
Hence  it  manifeftly  appears,  that  in 
this  difeafe  the  blood  and  humors 
grow  thick  and  fluggifh,  and  are 
rendered  unfit  for  their  refpe&ive 
motions,  and  the  ufes  of  life. 

This  difeafe,  fo  various  in  ap¬ 
pearance,  is  chiefly  owing  to  two 
caufes,  reft  of  body,  and  agitations 
of  mind :  by  the  former  the  humors 
are  rendered  too  fluggifh  in  their 
motions;  and  by  the  latter  the 
blood  at  one  time  almoft  ftagnates, 
and  at  another  is  driven  on  with 

M  m  exceflive 
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exceffive  vehemence:  and  health 
muft  faffer  in  both  cafes. 

This  theory  plainly  points 
out  .the  cure,  which  confifts  in 
purging  off  and  correcting  the 
humors.  Yet  the  difeafe  does  not 
require  ftrong  cathartics*  it  is  much 
fafer  to  trull  to  the  milder  fort, 
fuch  efpecially  as  attenuate  the 
humors,  and  work  by  llool  and 
urine  at  the  fame  time.  Of  this 
kind  are  the  deobjlruent  pils , 
aloetics  blended  with  faponaceous 
medicines,  rhubarb ,  Glauber  s  Jalt, 
and  the  like. 

The  lentor  and  thick  nefs  of  the 
humors  are  moll  conveniently  re¬ 
moved  by  chalybeates,  bitters  and 
aromatics,  efpecially  in  tin&ures. 
And  natural  chalybeate  waters 
are  the  moll  efficacious  of  all  Heel 
medicines. 


Infine 
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I  n  f  1  n  e  all  forts  of  bodily  ex¬ 
crete  are  neceflary ;  and  in  particu¬ 
lar  it  will  be  of  great  fervice  to 
play  at  bowls  or  tennis,  to  tofs  the 
arms  briskly  to  and  fro  with  lead 
weights  grafped  in  the  hands ;  but 
nothing  is  better  than  riding  daily 
Oil  horfeback. 

I  Finish  with  a  fhort  flory, 
which  may  feem  ridiculous,  but  is, 
true,  and  fhews  the  whimficalnefs, 
if  I  may  ufe  the  expreffion,  of  this, 
difeafe.  A  certain  fellow  of  a 
college,  by  too  much  indulging  a 
fedentary  life,  was  fo  feverely 
affli&ed  with  this  diforder,  that  he 
was  at  length  obliged  to  take  to 
his  bed  :  and  his  hypochondriacifm 
gradually  rofe  to  that  pitch,  that 
he  declared  himfelf  at  the  point  of 
death.  In  that  fit  he  ordered  his 
palling  knell  to  be  rung  in  a  church 
not  far  from  his  chambers :  which 

M  m  % 
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was  accordingly  done;  but  in  fo 
bungling  a  manner  in  his  opinion, 
(for  he  had  been  a  famous  ringer 
in  his  younger  days)  that  in  a  vio- 
lent  paffion  he  jumped  out  of  bed, 
ran  to  the  church,  chid  the  fexton, 
and  told  him  he  would  fhew  him 
the  true  way  of  ringing.  Where¬ 
upon  he  grafped  the  rope,  and  fell 
to  work  with  fuch  vehemence,  that 
he  foon  wrought  himfelf  into  a 
muck  fweat ;  then  returned  to  bed, 
in  order  to  die  contented.  But  he 
was  difappointed,  for  the  exercife 
rellored  him  to  life  and  health. 
Thus,  as  Hippocrates  formerly  ob- 
ferved  ( i ),  contraries  are  the  reme¬ 
dies  of  contraries. 


(i)  T«  svavTict  TUV 
De  flatibus,  §.  iii. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Of  the  affe&ions  of  the  mind . 

^ |  'HE  affections  of  the  mind, 
-*•  eomnlonly  called^a^mr,  when 
vehement  and  immoderate,  may¬ 
be  juftly  ranked  among  difeafes  • 
becaufe  they  diforder  the  body  va¬ 
rious  ways.  The  fa£t  is  indifputa- 
ble;  but  in  order  to  account  for 
the  mannerdn  which  it  is  brought 
about,  it  is  neceffary  to  have  a  clear 
and  diftinCt  notion  of  the  nature 
of  the  foul,  and  of  the  law  of  its 
union  with  the  body :  a  point  of 
knowlege,  to  which,  in  my  opi¬ 
nion,  we  fhall  never  attain  in  this 
life.  For  fuch  is  the  condition  of 
our  exiftence,  that  though  we  have 

it 
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it  in  our  power  to  exert  the  facul¬ 
ties  of  our  mind  and  our  bodily 
ftrength  with  furprizing  prompti¬ 
tude  j  yet  we  are  grofsly  ignorant 
of  the  manner  and  principle  of  all 
our  actions,  the  knowlege  of 
which  feems  quite  unneceffary  for 
leading  a  good  and  happy  life. 

Howeve r,  we  can  eafily  per-., 
ceive  the  effects  of  the  commotions, 
of  the  mind  on  our  corporeal  frame  • 
nor  is  it  any  ways  difficult  to  difcern 
the  alterations,  which  they  occa¬ 
sion  in  the  blood  and  humors.  For 
fome  of  them  retard,  others  accele¬ 
rate  the  motion  of  the  circulating 
fluid;  while  others  again  act  as 
checks  and  fpurs  alternately.  Thus 
grief  and  fear  flacken  its  pace; 
anger,  indignation,  and  intempe¬ 
rate  luft  drive  it  on  a  full  gallop  : 
and  a  combination  of  thefe  and  the 
hke  commotions  produces  precipi¬ 
tate 
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tate  and  fudden  viciffitudes  of  flow- 
nefs  and  quicknefs.  And  it  may 
not  be  amifs  to  obferve,  that  inor¬ 
dinate  affections,  dwelling  long  on 
the  mind,  frequently  become  tedi¬ 
ous  difeafes  according  to  their  re- 
fpectives  natures.  So  anxiety, 
defpair,  grief,  caufe  melancholy ; 
and  anger  ends  in  fury  and  mad- 
nefs.  But  the  paffions  do  not  act 
with  equal  force  on  all  individuals : 
their  effect  varies  according  to  the 
diverfity  of  conflitutions  both  of 
mind  and  body :  and  even  in  the 
fame  individual,  the  difturbancas, 
which  they  raife,  are  different  at 
different  times.  So  thoroughly  in- 
comprehenfible  is  the  conftruclion 
of  our  fabric. 

But  there  is  another  very  won¬ 
derful  circumffance,  whidh  I  do 
not  find  recorded  by  any  other  me¬ 
dical 
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dical  writer  but  Aretceus  (1).  For 
it  is  not  only  true,  as  he  obferves, 
that  the  affections  of  the  mind 
bring  on  bodily  difeafes ;  but  thefe 
difeafes  likewife  in  their  turn  en¬ 
gender  paffions,  and  fuch  fome- 
times  as  feem  quite  contrary  to  the 
nature  of  the  difeafe.  And  this 
he  exemplifies  in  a  dropJyy  which , 
though  it  he  a  moft  pernicious 
difeafe ,  yet  infpires  the  fck  with 
courage  and  patience  \  not  from 
any  alacrity ,  or  good  hopes,  as  hap¬ 
pens  to  thofe ,  who  are  in  profperity , 
but  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
difeafe.  A  fact ,  fays  he,  which  we 
can  only  admire ,  without  being 
able  to  difcover  its  caufe . 

But  all  thofe  things  are  per¬ 
formed  by  the  intervention  of  the 
animal  fpirits,  which  make  that 

(i)  De  caufis et  Jignis diuturnorum  morborum » 
Lib,  ii.  cap .  l 
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great  engin  of  the  blood’s  motion, 
the  heart,  contract  with  leffer  or 
greater  force.  Wherefore  the  pulfe 
difcovers  thofe  alterations  even  in 
their  very  begining. 

But  before  I  come  to  the  medi¬ 
cal  treatment  of  the  diforders  of  the 
mind,  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
take  notice  that  the  omnipotent 
Creator  has  given  us  thefe  natural 
commotions  for  very  wife  ends; 
which  feem  to  be,  that  thereby  we 
may  be  urged  with  a  kind  of  impe¬ 
tuosity  to  Shun  evil,  and  embrace 
good.  Wherefore  the  paffions  are 
not  bad  in  themfelves  ;  it  it  their 
excefs  that  becomes  vieious,  when 
they  rife  to  fuch  an  extravagant 
pitch  as  not  to  be  governed  by  the 
dictates  of  reafon. 

Now,  to  affwage  thefe  Swelling 
Surges  of  the  foul,  is  the  bufxnefs 
of  philofophy.  But,  alas !  in  this  , 

N  n  point 
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point  all  the  precepts  of  the  very 
Stoics  commonly  prove  ineffectual  ’ 
for  the  followers  of  this  feet  fre¬ 
quently  fpeak  mighty  things,  but 
live  not  up  to  their  doctrine  : 

Naturam  expellas  furca  licet ,  ufque 
recurret. 

Nature  expelPd  by  force  refumes 
her  courfe , 

However,  we  ought  to  ufe  our 
beffc  endeavors ;  for  the  more 
difficult  the  conflict,  the  more  glo¬ 
rious  will  be  the  victory.  It  will 
poflibly  he  faid  by  fome,  that  % 
phyfleian  fhould  confine  himfelf  to 
the  cure  of  bodily  diftempers,  and 
leave  thefe  moral  points  to  be  contro¬ 
verted  and  fettled  by  philofophers. 
Now,  whatever  force  this  advice 
may  have  in  other  cafes,  this  before 

us  fee  ms  to  me  of  fuch  moment, 

/ 

that  I  beg  to  be  indulged  in  the 
liberty  I  take,  of  interfperfing  this 

medical 
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hiedical  work  with  fome  few  incen¬ 
tives  to  virtue,  which  I  have  learned 
ill  their  fchools. 

First  then  \Ve  all  have  a  natu¬ 
ral  propensity  to  pleafures ;  but 
thefe  are  of  two  very  different 
forts,  the  fenfual  and  the  mental, 
Sertfual  pleafures  engrofs  the  greateft 
part  of  mankind  ;  while  thofe  few 
only,  'quos  cequus  amavit  Jupiter , 
are  taken  with  the  beauties  ot  the 
mental.  And  the  reafon  wny  fo 
many  run  after  pleafures  of  the  firfl 
fort  feems  to  be,  becaufe  they 
hardly  ever  allow  themfelves  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  tailing  the  fweets  of 
all  upright  confcieiice,  or  of  feeling 
that  joy,  which  atifes  to  a  good 
man  from  the  moderation  ol  his 
irregular  defires;  and  being  entirely 
devoted  to  the  gratification  ol  their 
fenfual  appetites,  they  never  give 
the  leaf!  attention  to  the  real  charms 

N  n  2  of 
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of  virtue.  Wherefore  whofoever 
delires  to  enjoy  this  folidhappinefs, 
ought  to  inure  himfelf  by  degrees 
to  the  love  oi  virtue,  and  ever  care¬ 
fully  to  avoid  adding  fuel  to  the 
lire  of  his  paffions. 

Apposite  to  thefe  fentiments 
is  that  faying,  which  Cicero  puts 
into  the  mouth  of  Cato,  as  by  him 
received  from  the  great  Archytas 
of  Tarentum  *  that  nature  never 
afjU&ed  mankind  with  a  more  ca¬ 
pital  plague ,  than  bodily  pleafure : 
the  eager  de  fires  of  which  fpur  on  to 
enjoyment  with  ungovernable  rafh - 
mfs  (i).  And  the  reft  of  what 
that  great  philofopher  has  written 
on  this  fubjecl,  muft  delight  the 
mind  of  every  wife  man  in  the  pe- 
rufal.  Wherefore  Virtue’s  exclama¬ 
tion  in  Silius  Italicus  is  very  iuli : 


(1)  De  fenetlute ,  Cap.  xii. 
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Quippe  nec  ira  deum  tantum ,  nec  tela ,  nec  hcftes  . 
Quantum  fola  noces ,  animis  illapfa  voluptas  (i).  * 

Pleafure ,  by  gliding  on  the  minds  of  men , 

mif chiefs  haft  thou  wrought  than  hoftile  arms , 
21&*»  wrath  of  gods . 

But  as  the  due  government  of 
the  paffions  ftrengthens  the  mind, 
fo  temperance  in  diet  renders  the 
body  lefs  expofed  to  thefe  turbu¬ 
lent  motions.  And  this  rule  holds 
good  not  only  in  thofe,  who  are 
naturally  of  a  hot  conftitution  ;  but 
even  in  thofe,  who  curb  their  ap¬ 
petites  :  becaufe  it  keeps  them  in  a 
Hate  of  tranquillity. 

And  this  is  the  way  in  general 
to  refill  thefe  evils,  or  at  leaft  to 
diminifh  their  effe£ls.  But  when 
they  have  taken  deep  root  in  the 
body,  each  of  them  requires  its 
own  proper  remedies.  In  thofe 
commotions,  which  check  the  courfe 

(i)  Punicorum ,  Lib.  xv.  ver,  94» 
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of  the  vital  humors,  fpurs  are  ne* 
Ceffary  ;  but  curbs,  when  they  gal¬ 
lop  too  faft.  The  firong-J 'melting 
guniS)  caflor ,  volatile  falts  and Jpi- 
rits  extracted  front  animals ,  and 
things  of  this  kind,  are  very  Con¬ 
venient  fiimuli.  Blood-letting, 
keeping  the  body  open,  nitre,  and 
all  other  coolers  reflrain  the  impe- 
tuofity  of  the  blood*  But  it  is  of 
the  utnioft  confequence  to  frequent 
the  company,  and  follow  the  ad¬ 
vice,  of  perfons  of  fortitude  and 
wifdom:  for  in  every  ftage  and 
ftate  of  life  great  is  the  power  of 
example,  whereby  we  infenfibly 
learn  to  give  ear  to  reafon,  and 
govern  our  paffions ;  which,  unlefs 
brought  into  intire  fubjection,  will 

become  our  tyrants. 

» 

But  as  for  thofe,  who  would 
have  us  to  be  entirely  devoid  of 
paffions,  and  to  fupprefs  all  the 

affeclion? 


i 
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affections  of  the  mind,  as  if  they 
were  fo  many  evils ;  they  certainly 
have  a  wrong  notion  of  the  wifdom 
and  goodnefs  of  the  almighty 
Creator,  who  has  infer  ted,  and  as 
it  were  interwoven,  them  into  our 
frame  far  excellent  purpofes :  for 
they  are  not  only  beneficial  to  in¬ 
dividuals  upon  many  occafions,  as 
1  have  already  faid  •  but  even  ne- 
ceffary  for  keeping  up  fociety  and 
connections  between  mankind. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

Of  the  difeafes  of  women . 

/A  N  the  difeafes  of  women  there 
fee  ms  to  be  the  lefs  neceffity 
of  faying  much,  becaufe  a  number 
of  authors  have  taken  vafl  pains  in 
their  defcription  and  cure.  Yet, 
to  avoid  the  cenfure  of  neglecting 
that  lovely  fex,  I  will  briefly  touch 
on  a  lew  points  relating  to  their 
ailments ;  begining  by  thofe,  which 
are  often  the  confequences  of  a 
fingle  life.  Of  thefe  the  mod  fre¬ 
quent  is 

SECTION  I. 

The  juppr  effort  of  the  menflrual  difcharges. 

The  common  caufe  of  the  flop- 
page  of  the  menflrual  difcharges  is 

the 
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the  blood’s  lentor;  whereby  this 
fluid  becomes  incapable  of  forcing 
the  fphinders  of  the  ducts  deftined 
by  nature  for  this  evacuation.  For 
it  is  not  from  the  burfted  arteries 
of  the  uterus ,  which  is  the  com¬ 
mon  opinion,  that  the  blood  ilfues 
every  month,  but  from  veflfels  pe¬ 
culiarly  appropriated  to  this  office. 
And  this  lentor  or  thick nefs  of 
tile  blood  changes  the  lively  color 
of  the  face  into  a  greenifh  pale 
and  wan  complexion. 

The  proper  medicines  in  this 
diftemper  are  thofe,  which  are  ca¬ 
pable  of  encreafmg  the  blood’s  cir¬ 
culation,  and  attenuating  the  vif- 
cid  humors :  and  fuch  are  all  bitters 
joined  with  aromatics y  as  alfo  many 
preparations  of  ft  eel.  But  to  thefe 
ought  to  be  premifed  blood-letting, 
and  cathartics  blended  with  calo- 

O  o  mel. 
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mei.  7  he  tinElura  facra  is  3lfo  an 
excellent  medicine. 

But  of  all  the  moft  powerful 
emmenagogues ,  I  have  found  fo 
lingular  a  virtue  in  black  hellebore , 
that  I  hardly  remember  it  ever 
failed  anfwering  my  expeflations. 
My  way  of  ordering  it  is,  a  tea 
ipoonfull  of  t inElure  of  black  helle¬ 
bore  in  a  glafs  of  warm  water,  to 
be  taken  twice  a  day.  And  I  have 
obferved  this  remarkable  circum¬ 
stance  *  that  whenever,  either  from 
a  bad  conformation  of  the  parts, 
or  any  other  caufe,  this  medicine 
had  not  the  delired  effeff,  the 
blood  was  forced  out  through  fome 
other  paffages:  which  is  a  manifeft 
proof  of  the  great  power  of  this 
medicine  in  fpurring  the  blood 
forward. 
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SECTION  II. 

I  /  The  excefs  of  the  menjlrnal  difcharges. 

I  .But  likewife  the  menftrual  dis¬ 
charges  frequently  run  to  excefs. 
In  that  cafe  the  flux  is  to  be  re¬ 
trained  :  which,  after  letting  blood, 
is  effe&ed  both  by  thofe  medicines, 
which  condenfe  and  infpilfate  the 
blood  ;  and  by  thofe,  which  allay 
its  heat.  Of  the  firffc  fort  the 
principal  are  fuch  as  participate  of 
vitriol  or  alum ;  efpecially  the 
tincture  of  r  of e  s',  or  a  powder  com- 
pofed  of  alum  three  parts,  and 
dragon’s  blood  one  part  melted  to¬ 
gether.  But  the  heat  of  the  blood, 
and  its  confequeuce  the  flux,  is  more 
powerfully  checked  by  the  Peru¬ 
vian  bark,  than  by  any  other  me¬ 
dicines  whatfoever. 

O  o  2  SE  fr 
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The  fluor  albus. 

SECTION  III. 

‘The  fluor  albus. 

The  fluor  albus  is  a  di  (charge 
of  a  whitifh  gleety  matter  by  the 
natural  parts  of  thefex.  This  humor 
ilTues  fometimes  from  the  veflels  of 
the  uterus ,  and  fometimes  from 
the  glands  of  the  vagina.  In  the 
former  cafe  this  difcharge  is  fup- 
p  relied  during  the  time  of  the  men- 
fhual  courfes  •  in  the  latter  it  fub- 
fifls  with  them,  and  continues  even 
in  the  time  of  pregnancy. 

In  both  fpecies  of  the  difeafe 
the  principal  intention  ought  to  be 
directed  toward  mending  the  ha¬ 
bit  of  body,  from  fome  fault  in 
which  they  derive  their  origin  :  but 
■  when  the  feat  oi  the  diftemper  is 
in  the  ‘ vagina ,  it  will  moreover  re¬ 
quire  topical  applications. 


Where- 
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Wherefore,  generally  fpeak- 
ing,  it  will  be  proper  to  begin  the 
cure  by  giving  a  vomit,  efpecially 
with  ipecacoanha  wine.  Frequent 
purging  is  indicated,  chiefly  with 
rhubarb ;  which  may  be  taken 
either  in  fubftance,  with  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  aromatics,  and  in  fome  cafes 
of  a  little  calomel  now  and  then  ; 
or  in  the  tinSlure  of  rhubarb  in 
wine.  And  the  laxity  of  the  fibres 
requires  aftringents,  particularly 
fuch  as  have  fleet  in  their  compofi- 
tion. 

A  s  to  external  or  topical  reme¬ 
dies,  which, I  have  faid,are  necefla- 
ry,  when  the  vagina  is  the  feat  of  the 
difeafe;  we  ought  carefully  to  avoid 
applying  all  fuch  as  are  powerful 
repellers  of  the  peccant  humor :  for 
thofe  only  are  ferviceable,  which 
deterge  and  heal  the  little  ulcers 
of  that  membrane.  For  my  part, 

I  have 
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I  have  often,  with  great  fuccefs, 
ordered  the  patient  to  injedt  a  fmail 
quantity  of  Bates's  aqua  aluminofa , 
or  of  the  camphorated  vitriolic 
watery  with  a  little  Egyptian  honey 
added  to  either,  into  the  vagina 
through  a  proper  fyringe,  at  re¬ 
peated  times.  And  it  will  be  of 
fome  fervice  to  fumigate  the  vagi¬ 
na  now  and  then  with  a  powder, 
made  of  equal  parts  of frankincenfey 
majlichy  amber ,  and  cinnabar  of 
antimonyy  thrown  on  burning 
coals. 

SECTION  IV. 

The  hyfierical  difeafe. 

-  4 

There  is  no  difeafe  fo  vexa¬ 
tious  to  women  as  that  called  hy- 
fterical.  It  is  common  to  maids, 
wives,  and  widows ;  and  although 
it  may  not  be  attended  with  great 
danger,  yet  it  is  frequently  very 

terrifying: 


Difficult  birth. 

danger ;  yet  it  fometimes  happens, 
that  the  birth  is  very  difficult  and 
tedious.  And  this  difficulty  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  many  different  caufes 
with  which  thofe  who  are  truly 
skilful  in  the  objletrical  art  are  not 
unacquainted,  and  therefore  they 
manage  accordingly.  But  there  is 
one  cafe,  in  which  they  are  often 
at  a  lofs  what  to  do  j  and  that  is, 
when  the  lying-in  woman  is  long 
teized  with  falfe  pains,  refembling 
thofe  of  the  colic.  When  this 


happens,  it  is  proper  to  give  a 
grain  or  two  of  opium  j  whereby 
thofe  pains,  which  rather  hinder 
than  promote  the  delivery,  are  ap- 
peafed ;  and  then  nature  thus  re¬ 
lieved  does  her  work  effectually. 
It  is  likewife  of  fome  moment  in 
this  cafe  to  know,  that  the  opiate 
relaxes  and  opens  the  uterine  parts, 
as  it  does  all  others  that  are  in  a 
Hate  of  conflriction  or  tenfion. 


Pp  CHAP- 
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I  have  often,  with  great  fuccefs, 
ordered  the  patient  to  inje£t  a  fmall 
quantity  of  Bates’ s  aqua  aluminofa, 
or  of  the  camphorated  vitriolic 
water,  with  a  little  Egyptian  honey 
added  to  either,  into  the  vagina 
through  a  proper  fyringe,  at  re¬ 
peated  times.  And  it  will  be  of 
fome  fervice  to  fumigate  the  vagi¬ 
na  now  and  then  with  a  powder, 
made  of  equal  parts  of frankincenfe , 
majlich ,  amber ,  and  cinnabar  of 
antimony ,  thrown  on  burning 
coals. 
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The  hyjlerical  difeafe. 

There  is  no  difeafe  fo  vexa¬ 
tious  to  women  as  that  called  hy¬ 
fterical.  It  is  common  to  maids, 
wives,  and  widows ;  and  although 
it  may  not  be  attended  with  great 
danger,  yet  it  is  frequently  very 

terrifying: 
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danger ;  yet  it  fometimes  happens, 
that  the  birth  is  very  difficult  and 
tedious.  And  this  difficulty  pro- 
ceeds  from  many  different  caufes 
with  which  thofe  who  are  truly 
skilful  in  the  objletrical  art  are  not 
unacquainted,  and  therefore  they 
manage  accordingly.  But  there  is 
one  cafe,  in  which  they  are  often 
at  a  lofs  what  to  do  ;  and  that  is, 
when  the  lying-in  woman  is  long 
teized  with  falfe  pains,  refembling 
thofe  of  the  colic.  When  this 
happens,  it  is  proper  to  give  a 
grain  or  two  of  opium  j  whereby 
thofe  pains,  which  rather  hinder 
than  promote  the  delivery,  are  ap- 
peafed ;  and  then  nature  thus  re¬ 
lieved  does  her  work  effectually. 
It  is  likewife  of  fome  moment  in 
this  cafe  to  know,  that  the  opiate 
relaxes  and  opens  the  uterine  parts, 
as  it  does  all  others  that  are  in  a 
ftate  of  conflriction  or  tenfion. 

P  p  CHAP- 
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Of  venereal  dij 'cafes. 

THE  venereal  infe&ion,  that 
bitter  fcourge  of  unlawful 
embraces,  would  have  proved  the 
reproach  of  phyficians ;  had  not 
quick  fiver  been  happily  found  to 
be  its  antidote. 

The  nature,  hiftory,  and  pro- 
grefs  of  the  difeafe  have  been  fo 
amply  and  elegantly  defcribed  by 
the  learned  Aftruc  (i),  that  nothing 
more  can  be  required  on  that  head. 
But  as  to  the  manner,  in  which 
this  ponderous  fluid  operates  in 

(i)  De  mortis  venenis*  Paris  1740* 


the 
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the  body,  I  think  I  have  clearly 
explained  it  in  another  place  (iV 
with  fome  neceflary  cautions  an¬ 
nexed.  Wherefore  the  only  thing 
now  remaining  is,  to  make  a  few 
remarks  on  a  diforder  or  two,  which 
are  the  confequences,  either  of  the 
difeafe  itfelf,  or  of  a  bad  cure. 

And  firft  that  difcharge  of  a 
mucous  humor,  commonly  called  a 
glee /,  which  fometimes  fucceeds  a 
virulent  gonorrhoea^  is  very  trouble- 
fome  and  obft  inate.  It  proceeds  both 
from  the  veficulce  feminales  and  the 
profate  gland,  by  the  erofion  of 
the  orifices  of  their  duels  from  the 
acrimony  of  the  morbid  humor; 
and  is  moft  commonly  the  re- 
fult  of  an  ill-judged  method  of 
curing  the  gonorrhoea  with  violent 
cathartics,  which  deft roy  the  natu¬ 
ral  tone  of  the  fibres. 

(1)  EJfays  onpoifins,  1747.  EJJayiv, 

Pp  2  Nothing 
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Nothing  is  more  common  a- 
mong  practicioners  in  this  cafe, 
than  to  adminifler  balfamics ,  with 
a  view  of  ftrengthening  the  parts ; 
but  generally  without  fuccefs.  It 
has  been  my  pra&ice  for  many  years 
paft  to  order  the  following  tincture  ; 
and  as  I  found  it  very  efficacious,  I 
have  recommended  it  to  a  number 
of  phyficians  and  furgeons. 

Take  of  rhubarb  three 
drachms ;  of  gum  guaia- 
cum  a  drachm  and  half: 
of  Jbeil  lake  a  drachm;  of 
cantharides  bruifed  two 
drachms;  of  cochineal  half 
a  drachm  :  infufe  thefe  in¬ 
gredients  in  a  pint  and  half 
of  reElijied  fpirits  of  wine} 
and  ftrain  off. 

1  .  .  .  „  ■  ■  .  % 

\* 

Of  this  let  the  patient  take 
from  thirty  to  fifty  drops  ( that  is. 
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as  much  as  can  be  given  without 
danger  of  bringing  on  a  ftrangury) 
morning  and  night,  in  a  glafs  of 
warm  water. 

1 

A  hectic  fever  is  now  and  then 
the  confequence  of  a  Jong  falivation. 
In  this  cafe  a  decoction  of  the  vsoods 
of  guaiacum  and  fajfafras ,  and  the 
roots  oj  china  and  farfaparilla , 
with  a  uttle  liquorice ,  and  corian¬ 
der  feeds,  is  to  be  drank  plentifully, 
mixed  with  milk.  And  the  pa¬ 
tient  fhould  continue  this  courfe, 
till  he  has  recovered  ftrength  and 
flefh. 

Lastly  it  may  not  be  amifs  to 
admomfh,  that  the  mod  proper 
time  for  ordering  a  falivation  is, 
when  either  pocky  eruptions  have 
for  fome  time  appeared  on  the 
body,  or  ulcers  efpecially  in  the 
mouth  and  throat  j  and  the  bones 
are  not  yet  become  carious.  For 

when 
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when  they  are  a£tually  foul,  there 
is  reafon  to  apprehend,  that  their 
lamellce  may  be  broke  afunder  by 
the  ponderolity  of  the  mercurial 
globules.  Wherefore  it  is  fafer  to 
protra&  the  cure  by  a  more  fparing 
ufe  of  this  medicine,  than  to  hurry 
it  on  by  a  contrary  pra&ige. 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

\  I' 

Of  difeafes ,  which  come  upony  or 
are  changed  into ,  others . 

T  T  is  of  great  moment,  both  for 
*  the  benefit  of  the  patient,  and 
the  honor  of  the  phyfician,  to 
know  what  difeafes  come  upon,  or 
are  changed  into,  others.  Where¬ 
fore  I  will  briefly  mention  fome  of 
thefe. 

Authors  indeed  have  raifed 
great  difputes  on  thecaufesof  thefe 
changes :  but  they  are  certainly 
different  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  refpe&ive  difeafes.  For  fome- 
times  the  confent,  and  a  certain 
affinity,  of  the  affe&ed  parts  with 

others 
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others  not  yet  affe£led,  caufe  the 
difeafe  to  pafs  from  the  former  to 
the  latter.  More  frequently  the 
vicinity  of  the  parts  makes  the  evil 
to  fpread  from  one  to  another.  But 
mod  commonly  fuch  is  the  nature 
of  the  difeafe,  that  it  terminates 
in  another,  either  by  way  of  crijis , 
or  through  the  foulnefs  of  the 
habit.  Out  of  a  number  of  ex¬ 
amples,  which  I  could  produce,  I 
fhall  fele£t  fome  few. 

Through  the  confent  of  the 
head  and  flomach,  when  this  is 
loaded  with  phlegm,  that  is  feized 
with  giddiiiefs;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  the  repletion  or  other  injury 
of  the  brain  is  attended  with  a  hck- 
nefs  at  flomach.  Through  a  fimi- 
lar  affinity  between  the  liver  and 
inteflines,  colic  pains  are  often 
fucceeded  by  a  jaundice ;  and  a 
jaundice  fometimes  occxfions  a  co¬ 
lic, 


•  %r  are  changed  into ,  others,  tyf 

lie,  by  pouring  fharp  bile  irito 
the  guts.  And  fuch  is  the  con¬ 
nection  of  the  uterus  with  many  • 
other  parts,  that  Hippocrates  pro- 
nounced  this  organ  to  be  the  cauf& 
of  all  difeafes  in  women  (i).  Now 
thefe  parts  are  chiefly  the  head 
lungs,  and  ftomach ;  and  the  in- 
flruments  of  this  lympathy  are  the 

animal  fpirits,  which  being  hurried 

by  the  palfions,  either  convey  the 
diforders  of  the  womb  to  the  reft 
of  the  body,  or  communicate  the 
diftempers  of  the  body  to  that 
organ. 

The  vicinity  of  the  parts,  which 
I  nave  alleged  as  another  caufe  of 
the  fucceffion  of  difeafes,  takes 
place  chiefly  in  inflammations,  by 
the  tranflation  of  the  humor  to 
the  adjacent  part.  Thus  a  pleurify 
becomes  a  peripneumony ;  the  iliac 

( i)  De  morbis  mulierum ,  hib,  ii. 

Q-q 


pafllon 
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paffion  fupervenes  a  ftrangury  j 
the  diforders  of  the  kidneys  fpread 
to  the  loins  5  and  the  pains  in  the 


loins  are  communicated  to  the  kid¬ 
neys. 

Inf  in  e  the  third  caufe,  which 


I  have  affigned  for  the  fupervention 


or  tranfition  of  difeafes,  is  the  very 
nature  of  thefe  difeafes ;  which  as 
it  is  various,  fo  it  produces  its  effect 
various  ways.  The  gout  fometimes 
turns  into  the  colic,  and  the 
colic  into  the  gout.  Varicofe 
fwellings  of  the  veins  fupervening 
pains  in  the  joints  indicate  the 
diftemper  going  off.  An  apoplexy 
is  fucceeded  by  a  palfy ;  and  this 
paralytic  feizure  of  the  nerves, 
whether  of  the  whole  body,  or  of 

tf  * 

fome  particular  part,  is  the  crifis  of 
the  apoplectic  fit.  But  if  from 
the  paralytic  limbs  the  diforder  re¬ 
turns  to  the  head,  death  is  gene- 
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rally  the  phyfician.  Difficulty  of 
breathing,  of  long  continuance, 
gives  rife  to  a  dropfy  in  the  breaft 
as  well  as  in  the  belly.  An  ana~ 
farca  affords  great  reafon  to  ap¬ 
prehend  an  af cites :  and  melancho¬ 
ly  of  long  {landing  is  frequently 
fucceeded  by  an  epilepfy,  which  is 
hardly  within  the  power  of  art  to 
remove. 

Hippocrates  collected  a  great 
number  of  obfervations  to  this  pur- 
pofe,  and  upon  them  built  the 
divine  art  of  prognoflic  in  difeafes, 
to  which  I  refer  my  readers.  Where¬ 
fore  I  quit  the  fubject  with  this  ad¬ 
monition,  that  although  the  caufes, 
which  I  have  enumerated,  often 
exert  their  power  fingly;  yet  it 
commonly  happens,  that  more 
than  one  of  them  concur  in  effecting 
thofe  fucceffions  and  tranfitions  ©/ 
difeafes. 

Q_q  %  CON- 
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I  Hope  it  will  not  be  thought  in- 
confiftent  with  the  fcope  of  this 
treatife  on  the  difeafes  of  the  human 
body,  to  fubjoin,  by  way  of  con- 
clufion,  fome  fhort  rules  for  the 
management  of  perfons  in  health 
through  the  different  flages  of  life. 
Although  indeed  this  task  feems 
to  be  rendered  almoft  fuperfluous 
by  the  precepts  delivered  by  Cel- 
fus  (i) :  which  whofoever  will  ob- 
ferve,  with  due  regard  to  the  diffe¬ 
rence  of  climates  and  manner  of 
living  now  and  in  the  time  of  that 

(l)  Lib.  L  capt  j9  2,  3* 

\ 
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wife  author;  moft  certainly,  to  ufe 
his  own  words,  will  not  in  good 
health  fquander  the  refources  of  in¬ 
firmities  (i). 

For  fuch  is  the  natural  confti- 
tution  of  the  body  of  man,  that  it 
can  eafily  bear  fome  changes  and 
irregularities  without  much  injury: 
had  it  been  otherwife,  we  fhould 
be  almoft  conftantly  put  out  of 
order  by  every  flight  caufe.  This 
advantage  arifes  from  thofe  won¬ 
der!  ul  communications  of  the  in¬ 
ward  parts,  whereby,  when  one 
part  is  affe&ed,  another  comes  im¬ 
mediately  to  its  relief.  Thus  when 
the  body  is  too  full  and  over¬ 
loaded,  nature  caufes  evacuations 
through  fome  of  the  outlets.  And 
for  this  reafon  it  is,  that  difeafes 
from  inanition  are  generally  more 

( i )  In  fecunda  valetudine  adverfe pr 'a fidia  non 
fon/mtt. 
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dangerous  than  from  repletion; 
becaufe  we  can  more  expeditioufly 
diminifh  than  encreafe  the  juices  of 
the  body.  Upon  the  fame  account 
alfo,  though  temperance  be  bene¬ 
ficial  to  all  men,  the  ancient  phyfi- 
cians  advifed  perfons  in  good  health, 
and  their  own  mailers,  to  indulge 
a  little  now  and  then,  by  eating 
and  drinking  more  plentifully  than 
ufual.  But  of  the  two,  intempe¬ 
rance  in  drinking  is  faler  than  in 
eating.  And  if  a  perfon  has  com¬ 
mitted  excefs  in  the  latter,  cold 
water  drank  upon  a  full  flomach 
will  help  digeftion ;  to  which  it 
will  he  of  fervice  to  add  lemon 
juice  or  elixir  of  vitriol,  if  he  has 
eaten  high-ieafoned  things,  rich 
fauces,  &C.  Then  let  him  fit  up 
for  fome  little  time,  and  afterwards  . 
fleep.  But  if  a  man  happens  to  be 
obliged  to  fall,  he  ought  to  avoid 
all  laborious  work.  From  fatiety 

ife 
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it  is  not  proper  to  pafs  dire&ly  to 
fharp  hunger,  nor  from  hunger  to 
fatiety :  neither  will  it  be  fafe  to 
indulge  abfolute  reft  immediately 
after  exceffive  labor,  nor  fuddenly 
fall  to  hard  work  after  long  idle- 
nefs.  In  a  word  therefore  all 
changes  in  the  way  of  living  fhould 
be  made  by  degrees. 

It  is  alfo  beneficial  to  vary  the 
fcenes  of  life,  to  be  fometimes  in, 
the  country,  fometimes  in  town; 
to  go  to  fea,  to  hunt,  to  be  at  reft 
now  and  then,  but  more  frequent¬ 
ly  to  ufe  exercife:  becaufe  ina£lion. 
renders  the  body  weak  and  liftlefs, 
and  labor  ftrengthens  it.  But  a 
mean  is  to  be  oblerved  in  all  thefe 
things,  and  too  much  fatigue  to  be 
avoided :  for  frequent  and  violent 
exercife  overpowers  the  natural 
ftrength,  and  waftes  the  body; 
bat  moderate  exercife  ought  always 

to 
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to  be  ufed  before  meals.  Now  of 
all  kinds  of  exercife  riding  on  horfe- 
back  is  the  molt  convenient;  or,  if 
the  perfon  be  too  weak  to  bear  it, 
riding  in  a  coach,  or  at  leaf!  in  a 
litter:  next  follow  fencing, playing 
at  ball,  running,  Walking.  But  it 
is  one  of  the  inconveniences  of  old 
age,  that  there  is  feldom  fufficient 
flrength  for  ufing  bodily  exercife, 
though  it  be  extremely  requifite  for 
health.  Wherefore  frictions  with 
the  flefh-brufh  are  neceflary  at  this 
time  of  life,  which  (hould  be  per¬ 
formed  by  the  perfon  himfelf,  if 
poffible ;  if  not,  by  his  fervants. 

Sleep  is  the  fweet  foother  of 
cares,  and  reftorer  of  llrength ; 
as  it  repairs  and  replaces  the  waltes 
that  are  made  by  the  labors  and 
exercifes  of  the  day.  But  exceffive 
jfleep  has  its  inconveniences ;  for  it 
blunts  the  fenfes,  and  renders  them 

lefs 
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lefs  fit  for  the  duties  of  life.  The 
proper  time  for  deep  is  the  night, 
when  darknefs  and  filence  invite 
and  bring  it  on :  day  fleep  is  lefs 
refrefhing.  Which  rule  if  it  be 
proper  for  the  multitude  to  ob- 
ferve  j  much  more  is  the  obfervance 
of  it  necefiary  for  perfons  addi&ed 
to  literary  ftudies,  whofe  minds  and 
bodies  are  more  fufceptible  of  in¬ 
juries. 

1  v 

The  fofter  and  milder  kinds  of 
aliment  are  proper  for  children,  and 
for  youths  the  ftronger.  Old  peo¬ 
ple  ought  to  leflen  the  quantity  of 
their  food,  and  encreafe  that  of 
their  drink.  But  yet  fome  allowance 
is  to  be  made  for  cuftom,  efpeci- 
ally  in  the  colder  climates,  like 
ours :  for  as  in  thefe  the  appetite  is 
keener,  fo  is  the  digeftion  better 
performed. 

R  r  Phyfi- 


/ 
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Phyficians  are  agreed,  that  copulation. 

When  age  adult  and  high-braced  nerves  invitea 
Should  neither  be  immoderately  defir’d, 

IN  or  dreaded  to  excefs.  The  good  old  man 
Is  by  his  tame  frigidity  admonifh’d, 

Not  to  engage  in  the  dull  drudgery, 

Miftakep  for  enchanting  fcenes  of  pleafure  % 
Left  thus  he  fnap  his  feeble  thread  of  life. 

But  what  more  bafe,  more  noxious  to  the  body, 
Than  by  the  power  of  fancy  to  excite 
Such  lewd  idea’s  of  an  abfent  objed. 

As  rouze  the  organs,  form’d  for  nobler  ends. 
To  rufh  into  th’  embraces  of  a  phantom. 

And  go  the  deed  of  perfonal  enjoyment! 

Inf  in  e  this  truth  ought  to  be 
deeply  imprinted  in  every  mind, 
that  this,  and  indeed  all  other, 

Voluptates  commendat  rarior  ufus. 

P  leaf  ures  are  bight  end  by  a  /paring  ufe. 

For  my  part,  after  mature  con- 
fideration,  I  am  long  fince  come 
to  this  way  of  thinking.  That  al¬ 
though  pieafures,  riche?,  power, 
and  other  things,  which  are  called 
the  gifts  of  fortune,  feem  to  be 
dealt  out  to  mankind  with  too  much 

partiality  ’ 
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partiality ;  yet  if  we  take  in  the 
whole  eompafc  of  the  matter,  we 
fhall  find  a  greater  degree  of  equa¬ 
lity  of  thofe  things,  which  confli- 
tute  real  happinefs,  than  is  gene¬ 
rally  imagined.  People  of  low  con¬ 
dition  for  the  molt  part  enjoy  the 
common  advantages  of  life  more 
commodioufly  than  thofe  of  the 
higheft  rank,  Wholfome  food  is 
acquired  by  moderate  labor ;  which 
likewife  mends  the  appetite  and  di- 
geftion  :  hence  found  deep,  unin¬ 
terrupted  by  gnawing  cares,  re- 
fireflies  the  wearied  limbs  •  a  flock 
of  healthy  children  fill  the  cot¬ 
tage  ;  the  fons  grow  up  robufl,  and 
execute  the  father’s  task,  making 
his  hoary  locks  fit  comfortable  on 
him.  How  vaflly  inferior  to  thefe 
bleflings  are  the  vain  delicacies  of 
moll  perfons  of  affluent  fortunes, 
which  are  clofely  attended  with  real 
evils.  In  order  to  get  down  their 

R  r  a  food. 
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food,  their  ftomachs  require  high 
fauces,  which  heat  and  corrupt  the 
blood,  and  render  the  body  ob¬ 
noxious  to  diftempers  :  the  de¬ 
bauches  of  the  day  diftvrb  their 
reft  by  night :  and  in  punifliment 
for  their  vices,  their  fons,  the  great 
ornament  and  fupport  of  families, 
contradit  difeafes  in  their  mother’s 

womb;  with  which  they  are  afflicted 
through  the  whole  courfe  of  a  lan¬ 
guid  life,  which  feldom  reaches  to 
old  age.  They  are  likewife  fre¬ 
quently  racked  with  anxieties  for 
obtaining  honors  and  fplendid  titles, 
fo  as  to  be  defpoiled  of  the  com¬ 
forts,  which  they  might  reap  from 
their  plentiful  pofteffions,  by  the 

vain  defire  of  new  acquifitions. 
Wherefore 

— -  Horum 

temper  ego  opt  arm  pauperrimus  effe  bonorum  (i\ 
I  always  wijh  to  be  extremely  poor 
h  "wealth  like  this. 

CO  Hor at.  Satyr .  i  ev  er. 
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But  there  is  one  great  inconveni¬ 
ence  more  attending  high  living, 
that  by  over-loading  the  body  the 
faculties  of  the  foul  are  clogged, 
and  the  paffions  fet  all  on  fire  ; 
whereas  on  the  contrary  the  Bender 
and  homely  diet  of  the  poor  and 
laborious  neither  opprefies  the 
flrength  of  body,  nor  fupplies  the 
vices  with  fuel.  Therefore,  unlefs 
prudence  be  a  conflant  attendant 
on  opulence, 

Vivitur  exiguo  melius, 

'  Vis  better  living  on  a  jlender  fortune. 

Nor  is  nature  to  be  deemed  an  un- 
juft  ftep-mother,  but  a  moft  pro¬ 
vident  and  beneficent  parent. 

U  pon  the  whole,  it  behoves  a 
wife  man  in  every  ftage  of  life, 

. - Servare  modum ,  finemque  tenere , 

NatuPamque  fequi  (1). 

( 1)  Lucan,  Lib,  ii.  ver.  381, 
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■ — —To  hold  the  golden  mean. 

To  keep  the  end  in  view,  and  follow  nature. 


But  whofoever  forms  a  right  judg¬ 
ment  of  human  nature,  will  cer¬ 
tainly  find,  that  as  fome  men  are 
vaftly  fuperior  to  others  in  the  en¬ 
dowments  of  the  mind,  and  yet, 
a  fad  Tefle&ion  ?  even  the  belt 
minds  are  blended  with  fome  de¬ 


gree  of  depravity;  fo  the  moll 
healthy  bodies  are  frequently  af- 
fli&ed  with  great  infirmities :  and 
thefe  being  the  feeds  of  death, 
ought  to  put  us  in  mind  of  the 
fhortnefs  of  this  life,  and  of  the 
propriety  of  this  expteffion  of  Lu¬ 


cretius  : 


Vitaque  mancupio  nuUi  datur ,  omnibus  ufu  (i) 
None  have  a  right  to  ltfey  all  to  its  ufe . 

and  likewife  that  there  is  no  ab- 

(i)  Lib .  iii.  ver.  984. 
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furdity  in  this  faying  of  Jfippo- 
crates  : 

I 

OXog  ctvd^unro?  ex  yeverris  viret  e$"<  ( i). 

The  whole  man  from  his  birth  is  a  difeaje , 

( i )  Epift.  ad  Damaget. 
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